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THE GREATER BOOK OF THE COVENANT. 


By Pror. C. A. Briees, D. D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


The book written by Moses and called the book of the Covenant 
(VID WDD), Ex. xxIv., 4-7, because the great Covenant at Sinai was 
made upon the basis of it (XXIV., 8), is also called the greater book of 
the Covenant in order to distinguish it from the little book of the Cov- 
enant, Ex. XXXIV., 27 (see HEBREW STUDENT for May). This book 
contained all the O37 and O'MDW which had just been given to 
Moses in the mount (XXIV., 3). The O°" certainly embrace Ex. 
XX., 22-26, and Ex. XXIII., 20-33, the Introduction and Conclusion of 
the book. Some have maintained that the ten words of the tables, Ex. 
XX., 3-17, should likewise be included. The D°OS%% embrace xx1.— 
XXIII, 19, in accordance with the title xx1, 1: “These are the 
0'DSw’') which thou shalt set before them.” 

These DOD’ are regarded by many as a series of pentades or 
groups of five commands, and also decalogues. The first effort to ar- 
range them in such groups was made by Bertheau in his Steben Grup- 
pen Mosaischer Gesesee. Goettingen, 1840. He makes seven deca- 
logues: XX., 3-7; XXI., 2-II; 12-27; XXL, 28—XXIIL., 16; 17-30; XXIIL., 
1-8; XXIII, 14-19. He regards XxX., 22-26 as four commands intro- 
ductory to the D°05U5; Ex. XXIII., 9-13 as an interpolation, and Ex. 
XXIII., 26-43, as a decalogue of promises. Great credit is due to Bertheau 
for breaking the way into this previously unexplored wilderness of 
commands. It is not surprising that he sometimes missed the proper 
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arrangement. Ewald in his Gesch. d. Volkes Israel II. p. 235, 1865, im- 
proves upon Bertheau’s scheme and finds: XXI., 2-11, two pentades, XXI., 
12-16, a pentade followed by v. 17 a fragment of another pentade relating © 
to crimes other than murders with a death penalty; XXI., 18-32, two 
pentades; XXI., 33—XXII., 5, a decalogue; XXII., 6-16, two pentades; 
XXII, 17-30, two pentades; XXIII., I-9, two pentades; XXIII., 10-19, 
two pentades. Dillmann in his edition of Knobel’s Com. on Exodus 
and Leviticus, 1880, improves upon Ewald by a more careful analysis. 
He thinks that the Redactor has only given a selection of commands. 
of the original series in Ex. XX., 24-26 and XXII., 17-30; that Ex. 
XXIIL., 4-5, is a later interpolation, and that XxIII., 10-19, has been 
rearranged and improved by the Redactor. On the basis of these ef- 
forts we propose what seems to us a still further improvement. 


THE INTRODUCTION, XX., 22. 

‘*And Jehovah said unto Moses, thus'shalt thou say unto the children of Israel: 
ye have seen that from heaven I spake with you.” 

There is a reference here to the delivery of the ten words of the 
tables of the Covenant from heaven by the Theophanic voice (xx., 
1-17). This introductory statement is to distinguish the legislation of 
this book of the Covenant from the ten words of the tables of the 
Covenant; and also to introduce and give force to the pentade of Wor- 
ship which follows. 

I. THE PENTADE OF WORSHIP XX., 23-26. 


1) Ye shall not make with me gods of silver. 

2) And gods of gold ye shall not make you. 

3) An altar of earth thou shalt make me, and sacrifice upon it thy whole burnt- 
offerings and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep and thy cattle. In all places where 
I record my name I will come unto thee and bless thee. 

4) And if an altar of stones thou wilt make me, thou shalt not build them 
hewn. If thou hast swung thy tool over it thou hast defiled it. 

5) And thou shalt not ascend by steps upon my altar that thy nakedness may 
not be disclosed upon it. 

1. This is another form of the first command of the tables, Ex. 
Xx., 3. “Gods of silver” is used instead of “other gods” and *AX= 
with me, instead of °}5 SY; and “ye shall not make” for “thou shalt 


not have.” 
2. This is a shortened form of the second command of the tables, 
Ex. Xx., 4. “Gods of gold” is used instead of mNoA-93) SDD. 
These two are generally embraced in one command on account of 
the parallelism in the use of the same verbal form, and of the apparent 
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reference of “gods of gold” and “gods of silver” to the same thing, 

the worship of idols. But on the other hand such repetition, in com- 

mands so terse as these are, would be singular. There is also an em- 
phasis upon °F\& in the first clause which makes that the chief feature 
of the command, and brings it into connection with °}5 SY of Ex. 
XX., 3. The emphasis in the second clause is on “gods of gold,” and 
we may compare it with “molten gods” of the little book of the Cov- 
enant, XXXIV., 17. The difference between the clauses is precisely the 
difference between the first and second commands of the tables. The 
two are combined there by a reason common to both. It is not 
strange that they should be brought into close association here. 

3. This command prescribes the material out of which the divine 
altar should be constructed, the earth, MIN, the natural soil of the 
ground. It mentions the two kinds of sacrifices, both primitive and 
Pre-Mosaic, which might be made upon it: MY IY = whole burnt- 
offerings, and O°9U = peace-offerings. O'D9W is used here for the 
fuller p’n>w O° usual in the priest’s code (Lev. XVII, 5; VII., 18), 
and OM alone, used in both Covenant codes (Ex. XXXIV., 25; XXIIL., 
18). Many different altars are contemplated in DIpon 99 which in 
accordance with the rule of 95 with the article must be translated “all 
places.” These places for the erection of altars were indicated by di- 
vine selection. The recording of the divine name (3iN) is such a 

‘selection. This was done in the olden times by Theophanies. The 
Deuteronomic expression XII., 5, is “ which Jehovah will choose to put 
his name there” (DI); and XII., 11, to cause his name to dwell there 

4. The native rock or natural stones were allowed for use in altar 
building as well as the natural soil of the ground, only they must re- 
main in their natural condition. No tool could be used upon them. 

5. The sanctity of the altar was also maintained by the prohibition of 
any exposure of the person there, even such as might arise in the use 
of stairs. JY has here the same sense as in Lev. XVIII., 6, sq. 

’ These three commands form a group in the unfolding of the reverence 

of the divine name of the third Command of the tables. 

There seems to be rather an abrupt transition from the pentade of 
Worship to the DOD’. We would expect other laws of worship to 
follow. It may be that the Redactor has omitted one or more pen- 
tades and used them elsewhere. If the closing decalogue of our book 
XXIIL., 10-19, immediately followed, it would seem more natural than the 
present order. We must leave these questions undecided for the present. 
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THE HEBREW STUDENT. 


Il. THE PENTADE OF THE RIGHTS OF THE HEBREW 
SLAVE, XXI., 2-6. 

1) If thou acquire a Hebrew slave, six years shall he serve, and in the seventh 
go forth to freedom without price. ‘ 

2) If by himself he came, by himself he shall go forth. 

8) If he were married, his wife shall go forth with him. 

4) If his lord give him a wife and she bear him sons and daughters, the wife 
and her children shall belong to her lord and he shall go forth alone. 

5) But if the slave earnestly say, I love my lord, my wife and my children, I 
will not go forth free, then his lord shall bring him unto God and bring him to the 
‘door or to the post, and bore his ear with his awl, and he shall become his slave 
forever. 

The Deuteronomic code (XvV., 12- 18), gives (1) and (5) in different 


language and greatly enlarged: 
(1) The Deuteronomic code uses for 73/9) and 


for N¥?, thus 

_ “Tf thy beother, a Hebrew man or woman, be sold unto thee, he shall serve thee 
six years and in the seventh year thou shalt dismiss him free from thee; and 
‘when thou dismissest him free from thee thou shalt not dismiss him empty.” 

(5) The Deuteronomic code, vs. 16-17, gives 

‘And it shall come to pass if he say unto thee: I will not go out from thee. I 
‘love thee and thy house, because it is good for me to be with thee, then thou shalt 
‘take the awl and put it in his ear and in the door, and he shall become thy slave 
forever. So also shalt thou do to thy female slave.” 

D'TONA ON is rendered by some “unto the judges” that is the‘eld- 
‘ers, but it is more properly “unto God” at the divine altar where 
judgment was rendered by the elders. D'TONM is the divine name 
‘usual in the second Elohist. YY" is only here in the verbal form, the 
noun YY only here and Deut. xv., 17, both of them archaic terms. 
‘The Deuteronomic code embraces male and female slaves under the 
same laws. Here only the male slave is contemplated. , 


Ill. PENTADE OF HEBREW SLAVE CONCUBINES, XXI., 7-11. 
1) Ifaman shall sell his daughter for a slave woman she shall not go forth as 


‘the slaves go forth. 

2) If she be displeasing to her lord who has sontinted her for himself, he shall 
‘let her be redeemed. To a foreign people he shall not have the power to sell her 
when he has acted treacherously with her. 

8) But if for his son he appointed her, according to the rights of daughters he 
shall do for her. 

4) If another he take to himself, her (provision of) flesh, her clothing and co- 
habiting with her he shall not withhold. 

5) And if these three things he will not do to her she shall go forth without 


price, without:silver. 
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1. This series gives us not laws for dealing with a female slave who 
according to Deut. xV., 17, was to be treated exactly as a male slave; 
but for female slaves who were rather concubines. 

2. 33 is used especially for treacherous dealing between the 
sexes. 

3. “INV = flesh—that is the meat of animals as the chief provision of 
her support. It is only here and Ps. LXXVIII., 20, 27, in this sense. It 
is used in Lev. XVIII, XXI., 2., XXV., 49., Num. XXVIL., I1, of near rela- 
tives. It is archaic. JYD3 is also archaic, found again XXIF., 26, of our 
code and in Job. It is found elsewhere only in the brief law, Deut. 
XXII., 12, respecting the fringes, and in the narrative of the second 
Elohist, Gen. XxX., 16 and Isaiah IV., 3. my only found here from fly 
= dwell, meaning cohabitation. This was her right, as well as food, 
and clothing, and these things could not be withheld from her.. 


IV. PENTADE OF ACTS OF VIOLENCE, XXI., 12-16. 


1) Whoso smiteth a man and he die, shall be put to a violent death. 

2) But as for the one who hath not hunted after him, but God has caused hinr 
to fall into his hands—I will appoint thee a place whither he may flee. 

3) But if a man act passionately against his neighbour to slay him by craft, 
from my altar thou shalt take him to die. 

4) Whoso smiteth his father or his mother shall be put to a violent death. 

5) Whoso stealeth a man and selleth him, or he be found in his possession, he 
shall be put to a violent death. 

1. This law is found in the priest’s code in the form: “A man 
when he smiteth any human person shall be put to a violent death.” 
Lev. XXIV., 17. DIN W5) is used instead of YN. In Deut. xIx., 4, 
it is in the form MANNA WR: 

2. This case in which the man did not hunt for him (f¥) is pre- 
sented in the Deuteronofnic code, XIX., 4, thus: “without knowledge, 
he not hating him (N3¥) yesterday and the day before” with an illus- 
tration v.5. In the priest’s code Num. XxxvV., 20, “If accidentally with- 
out enmity (772'N) he push him (777) or cast any vessel upon him 
without purpose” (*J¥). The appointed place is in accordance with 
the next command the divine altar. In accordance with the priest’s: . 
code and Deuteronomic code it is one of the cities of refuge (Num. 
XXXV., Deut. XIx). 

3. The case of intentional murder is here presented as an act of 
violent passion (it) and of craft (TINY). In the Deuteronomic code 
XIX., I, it is expressed: “If there be a man hating (N3W) his neighbour 
and he lie in wait for him(3°N) and rise up against him and smite a 
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person (&3) and he die.” In the priest’s code, Num. XXXV., 20-21, it 
is; “If, in hatred (FNIW/D) he push him or cast anything upon him de- 
signedly (71J¥3) so ‘that he has died, or if in enmity (7TI'ND) he hath 
smitten him with his hand so that he hath died.” In these cases 
according to our code he is taken from the divine altar and put to 
death. The cases in 1 Kgs. I., 50, II., 28, were in accordance with this 
code. According to the Deuteronomic and priest’s codes he was de- 
livered over from the cities of refuge into the hands of the avenger of 
blood. 

4. TVINYDI). or he (the man stolen) be found in his hand = power 
= possession. Thus there are two cases, in the one, the stolen man 
was sold; in the other, the stolen man became the slave of the thief. In 
either case the man-stealer was to be put to a violent death. In Deut. 
XXIV., 7, it is thus expressed: “If a man be found stealing a person 
(W53) from among his brethren the children of Israel, and he lay hands 
upon him and sell him, that thief shall die.” * 

V.17 : ‘“ Whoso curseth his father or his mother shall be put to death.” 

It is doubtful whether this command really belongs in this place. It 
is placed by the LXx. in immediate connection with v. 15. Dillmann 
thinks that was the proper place and he séparates the law of the man- 
stealer as beginning another pentade, all the rest of which has been 
used by the Redactor elsewhere. But we cannot see the propriety of 
attaching a command against\irreverence with a series of deeds of 
violence, whereas men-stealing belongs properly to that series. In 
our judgment, this parental law has crept into the text from a marginal 
note or reference. It is more appropriate to the pentade, XXIL., 
27-29. It may be the remnant of a pentade, making, with xxII., 27-29, 
a decalogue. We find the same command imsimilar terms in Lev. xx., 
10. ‘Verily whosoever curseth his father or his mother shall be put 
to a violent death. His father and his mother he has cursed, his blood 
be upon him.” The law of the rebellious son in Deut. XXI., 18-21, also 
involves the penalty of death by stoning. 


V. PENTADE OF INJURIES, XXI., 18-25. 


1) And if men strive together and one smite the other with a stone or with his 
fist and he die not but taketh to his bed;—if he rise and walk about without his 
house on his staff, then the one.who smote him shall be quit. Only the time of 
his abiding at home he shall pay and he shall cause him to be entirely healed. 

2) And if a man smite his slave or slave-woman, with his rod and he die under 
his hand he shall be severely punished. 

3) If he linger a day or two he shall not be punished, for he is his silver. 
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4) And if men strive with one another and smite a woman with child and her 
children go forth from her and no hurt follow, he shall be heavily fined according 
as the woman’s husband shall impose upon him and he shall pay in accordance 
with the decision of the judges. 

5) But if hurt transpire thou shalt give person for person, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, bruise 
for bruise. 

The principle of judgment is given in connection with the special 
case of the injury to a woman with child. It doubtless applied also to 
all other injuries to persons, of a graver sort, such as we have had in 
the last two pentades or indeed in this decalogue of laws of injuries, - 
XXI., 12-25. This /ea talionis is also found in Lev. XXIV., 19 sq., in 
connection with laws respecting injuries, in a briefer form; “fracture 
for fracture (DU), eye for eye, tooth for tooth. According as one puts 
a blemish in a man so shall it be put in him.” DW is not used in our 
code. In Deut. XIXx., 21, the law is given in connection with false wit- 
nessing “ person for person, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for toot.” The Deuteronomic code uses 3 = for, where our code and 
priest’s code use FNM. 


VI.-VII. PENTADES. INJURIES IN CONNECTION WITH PROPERTY 


IN SLAVES OR CATTLE, XXI., 26-37. 


1) And if aman smite the eye of his slave or the eye of his slave-woman and 
, destroy it, to freedom he shall dismiss him for his eye’s sake. 

2) And if the tooth of his slave or the tooth of his slave-woman he cause to 
fall out, to freedom he shall dismiss him for his tooth’s sake. 

8) And if an ox gore a manor woman and he die, the ox shall be stoned to 
death and his flesh shall not be eaten. The owner of the ox shall be quit. 

4) But if the ox was wont to push with the horns yesterday and the day before, 
and it used to be made known to his owner and he used not to keep him in, and 
he shall kill a man or a woman, the ox shall be stoned and his owner also shall be 
put to death. 

5) Ifaransom be imposed upon him, he shall'give the redemption of himself 
according to all that is imposed upon him, whether he gore a son or gore a daugh- 
ter, according to the law it shall be done to him. ; 

6) If a slave or a slave-woman, the ox gore, thirty shekels of silver shall he 
give to the owner and the ox shall be stoned. 

7) And if aman open a pit or if a man dig a pit and do not cover it and an 
ox or ass fall therein, the owner of the pit shall pay. Silver shall he render to its 
owner and the dead animal shall be his own. 

8) And if one man’s ox smite another man’s ox and it die, they shall sell the 
living ox and halve its silver and also the dead ox shall they halve. 

9) Or if it was known that the ox was wont to push with its horns yesterday 
and the day before and his owner used not to keep him in he shall pay heavily, ox 
for ox, and the dead ox shall belong to him. 
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10) Ifaman steal an ox or a sheep and slaughter it or sell it, five cattle shall 
he pay for the ox and four sheep for the sheep. 


Vill. PENTADE. THEFT AND DAMAGE TO PROPERTY, XXII., 1-5. 


1) If the thief be found while breaking in and he be smitten and die, there 
shall be no blood-guiltiness for him. 

2) If the sun has risen upon him there shall be blood-guiltiness for him. He 
i shall pay heavily and if he have nothing he shall be sold for his theft. 
i 8) If the theft be at all found in his hand alive, from ox to ass to sheep, he 
shall pay double. 
i 4) Ifaman shall cause a field or vineyard to be devoured and shall send his 
cattle and they feed in another man’s field, he shall pay, making good his field and! 


making good his vineyard. 
5) If fire go forth and find thorns, and stacks of grain or standing grain, or a 
field be consumed, the one who kindled the fire shall pay. 


IX. AND X. DECALOGUE OF BREACHES OF TRUST, XXII., 6-16. 


1) Ifa man give his neighbour silver or vessels to keep and it be stolen from the 
man’s house, if the thief be found he shall pay double. 

2) If the thief cannot be found, the master of the house shall be brought near 
unto God to see whether he has not put forth his hand to the property of his 
neighbour. For all kinds of transgressions, for ox, for ass, for sheep, for garment, 
for any lost thing which any one saith that it is his, unto God shall the cause of 
: both come. He whom God pronounces wicked shall pay double to his neighbour. 

8) If a man give unto his neighbour an ass or ox or sheep or any cattle to 
keep and it die or be hurt or captured without any one seeing it, an oath of 
Jehovah shall be between them that he hath not put forth his hand to the prop- 
erty of his neighbour and its owner shall accept it, and he shall not pay. 

4) If it was stolen away from him he shall pay its owner. 
i 5) If it was torn in pieces he shall bring it as a witness. That which is torn in 
I pieces he shall not pay for. 

6) And if a man ask it of his neighbour and it be injured or die, its owner not. 
being with it, he shall pay it all. 

7) If its owner was with it he shall not pay. 

8) If it were hired it came for its hire. 

. 9) And if a man entice a virgin who is not betrothed and lie with her he shall 
buy her altogether to himself for a wife. 

10) If her father utterly refuse to give her to him he shall weigh out silver ac- 
cording to the price of virgins. 

The first pentade has to do with property which the owner wishes 
to entrust with his neighbor. The second pentade has to do with 
property where the request for it comes from the side of the person 
who would borrow or hire or buy it from the owner. The seduced 
damsel belongs to the latter because of her value to her father as 


property. 
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FRAGMENTS OF SEVERAL PENTADES, XXII., 17-19. 


1) Whoso practiceth magic shall not live. 

2) Every one who lieth with a beast shall be put to a violent death. 

3) Whoso sacrificeth to gods except to Jehovah only shall be put under the ban. 

It needs but a moment’s consideration to see that the only bond ‘of 
unity between these commands is in the penalty of death. This pen- 
alty is however expressed in a different way in each command, and 
there is no resemblance whatever between any of them in structure or 
idea such as we have found in the ten groups that have preceded and 
will find in the six groups to follow. 

1. Looking now at the prohibition of magic and the term female 
magician DWI), we notice the peculiarity of this term and also the 
absence of any reference to necromancy which was the most striking 
feature in the magical rites of the Canaanites. In the Deuteronomic 
code, XVIII., 10-14, there are no less than eight distinct terms used for 
these rites. In the priest’s code, there are five passages in which 
there is a reference to this subject. In three of them, Lev. XIX., 26; 
XX., 6; 27, the same two terms are used, PN and yyy. In the other 
passage, Lev. XIX., 26, the verbal forms, WIN and [JIPN, are employ- 
ed. We do not hesitate to conclude that this one command repre- 
sents here an original pentade relating to this class. 

2. This is the only case of sexual crimes or vices mentioned in our 

‘Covenant code. We cannot suppose that this subject could have been 
so neglected at this time in view of the fact that the great sins of the 
Canaanites and of the Patriarchal history, and of the Israelites, during 
their wanderings, were in this class. "We have here a single command 
representing an entire decalogue. There is such a decalogue in Lev. 
XVIII., 6-16, followed by seven other commands of the same sort in 
vs. 17-23. Another series, mostly parallel but in a different order, is 
found in the priest’s code, Lev. Xx®, 10-21, of twelve commands. The 
priest’s code there combines laws of that sort from a variety of sources. 
On that account the Redactor seems to have omitted them here. The 
Deuteronomic code has several special cases in XXII., 13-30. 

3. This law stands by itself in a peculiar manner. It is also the 
sole remnant of an original pentade. The Deuteronomic code, XIII. 
gives the fullest statement on this subject. The command, as given 
here, is peculiar in the expression 1939 W119 N93. This is so against 


the style of our Covenant code that we do not hesitate to follow the - 


Samaritan text and strike it from our text as having crept in from a 
marginal note. The Samaritan text inserts DIAN after D'FON. This 
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would then be necessary, so that the verse should read “ Whoso sacri- 
ficeth to other gods shall be put under the ban.” The Df (= ban) was 
a sacrifice. The penalty is sacrifice for sacrifice, or an exact retribu- 
tion. The same penalty is assigned by Deut. XIII, 16, to an idola- 
trous city. Possibly an original decalogue was constituted by the 
combination of the pentades (1) and (3). 


XI. PENTADE OF DEALINGS WITH THE WEAK AND 
POOR, XXII., 20-26. 
1) A stranger thou shalt not maltreat and thou shalt not oppress him for ye 


were strangers in the land of Egypt. 
2) Thou shalt not afflict any widow or orphan. If thou at all afflict him, sure- 


ly, if he cry unto me, I will attentively hear his cry and my anger will burn and I 


will slay you with the sword and your wives shall be widows and your children 
orphans. 

3) If thou lend my people silver, the poor man who is with thee, thou shalt not 
become like a money-lender to him. 

4) Ye shall not put upon him usury. 

5) If thou take the cloke of thy neighbour as a safe-pledge, ere the sun go down 
thou shalt return it to him, for it is his only covering. It is his cloke for his skin. 
In what shall he lie down? And it shall come to pass when he cry unto me I will 
hear, for I am gracious. 

This pentade is remarkable for the reasons assigned. They are so 
tender. The certainty of divine interposition in behalf of the stranger, 
widow and orphan, and poor, is so grand. 

1. The law of the stranger is fuller and richer in Deut. X., 18-19; 
XXIV., 17-18; XXVII., 19, and in Lev. XIX., 33-34. It is found in its 
second member in somewhat more fulness in connection with a pentade 
of justice, Ex. XXIII, 19. This might seem to‘be a vain repetition, 
were it not for the propriety of the prohibition from both of these 
points of view. 

2. The law of the widow and 8rphan is richer and grander here 
than anywhere else. See Deut. x., 18; XXVII., 19. 

3. Kindness to the poor is emphasized in the priest’s code, Lev. 
XXV., 35: “If thy brother wax poor and his hand becomes feeble with 
thee, thou shalt strengthen him whether a stranger or a sojourner, and 
he shall live with thee.” 

4. The propriety of separating this from the previous command is 
in the change to the second plural of the verb of command, and in 
the emphatic prohibition of usury. Usury is forbidden in Deut. XXIIL., 
20-21: “Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother, usury of sil- 
ver, usury of food, usury of any thing that is lent upon usury. Unto 
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a foreigner thou mayest lend on usury, but unto thy brother thou may- 
est not lend on usury.” In the priest’s code also, Lev. Xxv., 36, “Do 
not take from him usury or interest.” [Y3°\ = interest is only found 
in the Pentateuch in this passage. 

5. The law of pledges is fuller in Deut.. xxIV., 6, 10-13, prohibiting 
the taking of the hand-mill and the going into his house to take the 
pledge from him, as well as our law of the cloke. 


‘XII. PENTADE OF REVERENCE AND OFFERINGS, XXIL., 27-29. 


1) God thou shalt not revile. 

2) And a prince among thy people thou shalt not curse. 

3) Thy abundance and thy overflow of liquids thou shalt not delay (to offer), 

4) The first born of thy sons thou shalt give me. 

5) So shalt thou do to thy cattle, to thy sheep; seven days shall it be with its 
mother, on the eighth day, thou shalt give it to me. 

1. O'MON is God and not elders and on this account the reverence 
of N'U/3, the prince constitutes a second command. These two make 
up a group of laws of reverence. We would expect here also a law 
with reference to reverence of parents such as we found in XXI., 17. 

3. This command seems to concern first fruits in recognition of the 
TINID = = abundance, and YJ = tears = overflow of oil and wine (only 
found here in this sense), of the harvests. 

4. The law of the first born is given in the little book of the Cov- 
enant, Ex. XXXIV., 20, in connection with the feast of unleavened 
bread, where 5 is also connected with it. It is also given in the histor- 
ical narratives, Ex. XIII., 2, 11, sq.; and in the priest’s code, Lev. XVIIL., 
15, sq.; Num. III., 12, sq.; VIII., 16, sq. we notice the absence of any 
provision for the redemption of unclean animals such as is in the little 
book of the Covenant, XXXIV., 20, and of man as well as unclean 
animals in Lev. XVIII., 15, sq. For the provision that on the eighth 
day the animal was to be given to God, see the HEBREW STUDENT 
for May. 

LAWS OF PURITY, XXII., 30. 

1) And men of holiness shall ye be unto me. 

2) And flesh torn in the field ye shall not eat. To the dogs ye shall cast it out. 

These two laws seem to us to be fragments of a pentade or deca- 
logue, the rest of which the Redactor has used elsewhere. The first 
command is so general that it seems to demand a series to follow. The 
second command, as to the flesh of animals torn in the field, seems to 
be singular by itself. It is hard to explain the absence of the distinc- 
tion between clean and unclean animals, but especially the failure to 
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prohibit the use of blood. These laws of purity are given fully im 
the priest’s code, Lev. XI., sq. The Deuteronomic code, XIV., 21, has. 
the same command in a slightly different form. “Ye shall not eat 
any carcass (7733 for our 7150). To the stranger who is in thy: 
gates thou mayest igive it and he may eat it or thou mayest sell it to 
the foreigner. For a holy people art thou unto Jehovah thy God.” 
Lev. XVII., 15, also gives it: “Any person who shall eat 193) or, HID. 
whether native or stranger, he shall wash his garments ‘and bathe im 
water and be unclean unto evening and then be clean.” 


XIII. PENTADE OF TESTIMON Y, XXIII., 1-3. 


Thou shalt not lift up a vain report. 
2) Put not thy hand with a wicked man to be a witness of violence. 
3) Thou shalt not go after many to do evil. 
4) And thou shalt not respond to a cause to incline after many to wrest it.. 
5) And a poor man thou shalt not favour in his cause. 
This pentade is to be compared with a similar one in the priest’s 
code, Lev. XIXx., 15, 16, and with Deut. XIX., 15-20. 


LAWS OF KINDNESS, XXIII., 4, 5. 

1) If thou shalt meet an ox of thine enemy or his ass straying, thou shalt bring 
it back to him. 

2) When thou shalt see the ass of one hating thee crouching under its burden, 
thou shalt desist from forsaking him. Thou shalt altogether with him release it. 

These two commands are certainly out of place here. They in- 
terrupt the connection between the previous and following pentades, 
which belong together as making up a decalogue of justice. They are 
the fragments of a pentade, as in other similar cases which we have 
considered. We find the same law in Deut. XXII., 1-4, in somewhat dif- 
ferent language: “Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep 
driven away and hide thyself from them; thou shalt bring them back to. 
thy brother.......... Thou shalt not sée thy brother’s ass or his ox. 
fallen in the way and hide thyself from them; thou shalt lift them up 
with him.” Not considering the two verses of Deut. omitted as con-- 
taining new matter, we note these differences: Deut. uses (a) “broth-- 
er” for the “enemy” of our code, (b) O°) = driven away for nyn = 
straying, (c) 0°53 = fallen for {0 = crouching, lying down under 
a burden, (d) oT = lift up for JY = release. DY is used in commom 
by the codes. 

XIV. PENTADE OF JUSTICE, XXIIL., 6-9. 


1) Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor in his cause. 
2) From a lying word remove far off. 
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8) And an innocent and righteous man do not slay, for I will not justify a 
~wicked man. 

4) A bribe thou shalt not take, for the bribe blinds the seeing, yea it perverts 
“the words of the righteous. 

5) A stranger thou shalt not oppress, inasmuch as ye know the feelings of the 
«stranger for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 


With this pentade we must compare Deut. XVI., 18-20, which is sim- 
‘ilar in many respects. ‘We notice, in connection with (4), that the 
“Deuteronomic code is the same except in the use of for 

XV. AND XVI. TWO PENTADES OF FEASTS AND 
OFFERINGS, XXIII., 10—19. 


1) Six years thou-shalt sow thy land and gather its produce, but in the seventh 
“thou shalt release it and when thou shalt release it, the poor of thy people shall eat 
“at, and what they leave over, the wild beasts of the field shall eat. So shalt thou do 
“to thy vineyard and to thine oliveyard. 

2) Six days shalt thou do thy work and on the seventh day thou shalt keep 
‘Sabbath in order that thine ox and thine ass may rest and that the son of thy 
sslave-woman and the stranger may take breath. 

8) And in all that I have said unto you, take ye heed and the names of other 
gods ye shall not:record. They shall not be heard in thy mouth. 

4) Three tinies thou shalt keep feast unto me in the year. The feast of Maz- 
‘goth thou shalt observe, seven days thou shalt eat Mazzoth according as I have 
“commanded thee, at the season of.the month Abib. For in it thou didst go forth 
‘from Egypt. And they shall not appear in my presence empty. 

5) And the feast of reaping the first fruits of thy work which thou shalt sow 
iin the fields (thou shalt keep). 

6) And the feast of ingathering in the.going forth of the year when thou gath- 
verest in thy work from the field (thou shalt keep). Three times in the year shall 
.all thy males appear in.the presence of the lord Jehovah. 

7) Thou shalt not offer with.leaven the blood of thy peace-offering. 

8) The fat of my feast shall not.abide until morning. 

9) The first of the first fruits.of thy land thou shalt bring to the house of Je- 
thovah thy God. 

10) Thou shalt not boil a.kid (which is still) with the milk of its mother. 

This decalogue we'have compared with that of the little book of the 
“Covenant in the HEBREW STUDENT for May. We shall only refer 
there to the first three commands, which take the place of the first 
three commandsthere. These are (1) The Sabbath year. The Sabbath 
year is here conceived as a year of the release of the land (Ow) for the 
advantage of the poor, who are to have the free use of all that grows 


of itself without tillage in that year. This year has already been men- 


tioned in our.code.as the year of the release of the Hebrew slave 
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(XXI.,2). The law of the Sabbath year is more fully given in connec- 
tion with the year of Jubilee in the priest’s code, Lev. xxv.. The Deut- | 
eronomic code gives it, XV., 1-18, under the point of view of remis- 
sion of debts MODY. 

2. The weekly Sabbath comes here as a second command. In the 
little book of the Covenant, Ex. XXXIV., 21, it isthe fourth. The point of 
view here is the same as that of the previous command, a rest day for 
slaves and cattle. The expressions MJ? and wb) are worthy of notice. 

3. The third command here is to be compared with the third of the 
first pentade of our code, Xx., 24. There the place of the altar was desig- 
nated by the recording “Y5#77 of the divine narfle. Here there is the 
prohibition of the recording of the names of other gods. This we take 
to be attaching them to altars or places of worship, using "Y3#77 in the 
same sense in both passages. The prohibition from speaking their 
names is different from recording their names, although the general 
idea is the same. 


THE CONCLUDING EXHORTATION AND PROMISES, XXIII., 20-33. 


** Behold I am about to send a Malakh before thee to keep thee in the way and 
to bring thee unto the place which I have prepared. Take heed of his presence 
and hearken to his voice. Do not rebel against him, for he will not forgive your 
transgression, for my name is in his midst. On the contrary attentively hearken 
to his voice and do all that I shall speak, and I will be an enemy of thine enemies 
and an adversary of thy adversaries. For my Malakh will go before thee and 
bring thee unto the Amorites and the Hittites and the Perizzites and the Canaan- 
ites and the Hivvites and the Jebusites, and I will destroy them. Thou shalt not 
worship their gods and thou shalt not be led to serve them, and thou shalt not do 
according to their doings. But thou shalt altogether tear down and break in 
pieces their Mazzeboth. If ye shall serve Jehovah your God, He will bless thy 
bread and thy water, and I will remove sickness from thy midst. A barren and 
sterile one shall not be in thy land. The numbers of thy days I will fill full. My 
fear I will send before thee and I will discomfit all the peoples against whom thou 
shalt come and I will give all thine enemies unto thee as to their neck, and I will 
send the hornet before thee and I will expel the Hivvite, the Canaanite and the 
Hittite from before thee. I will not drive them out from thy presence in one year, 
lest the land become desolate and the wild beasts of the field multiply against 
thee. Little by little, I will drive them from thy presence until that thou be 
fruitful and inherit the land and I set thy boundary from the Red sea even unto 
the sea of the Philistines and from the wilderness unto the river. For I will 
give into your hand the inhabitants of the land and thou shalt drive them from 
thy presence. Thou shalt not conclude a covenant with them and their gods. 
They shajl not dwell in thy land lest they cause thee to sin against me in that 
thou wilt serve their gods for it will become a snare uuto thee.” 


These exhortations and promises at the conclusion of this book of 
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the Covenant are to be compared with those brief ones in the intro- 
duction to the little book of the Covenant, XXXIV., 11-13 (see HEBREW 
STUDENT for May), also with the fuller conclusion of the section of the 
priest’s code called the code of sanctity, Lev. XXVI., and the blessings 
and curses of the Deuteronomic code, Deut. XXVII.-xxx. The peculi- 
arity of our code as distinguished from these others in this section is 
the emphasis laid upon the Malakh, N70, the angel of the divine 
presence, the 7heophanic angel. The priest’s code uses instead of the 
Theophany, Lev. xxVI., 11 sq., “And I will give my tabernacle in your 
midst and I myself will not reject you, and I will walk about in your 
- midst and become your God and ye shall become my people.” 
Reviewing our arrangement of the laws we observe that we have 
found s#zx complete decalogues, (1) XXI., 6-11, of Hebrew slaves; (2) 
XXI., 12-25, of deeds of violence; (3) XXI., 26-37, of lesser injuries; (4) 
XXIL, 6-16, of breaches of trust; (5) XXIII., I-3, 6-9, of justice; (6) 
XXIII, 10-19, of feasts and offerings. We have also found four separ- 
ate pentades, (1) XXII., 23-26, of worship; (2) XXII., 1-5, of theft and 
damages; (3) XXII., 20-26, of treatment of poor and weak; (4) XXIL., 
27-29, of reverence and first fruits. We have also observed several 
remnants of pentades and decalogues. We suppose that we have frag- 
ments of three decalogues, (1) of Magic and Idolatry, in tao pentades, 
,XXIL, 17 and 19; (2) of sexual laws, XXII., 18; (3) of laws of purity, 
XXII., 30; and ¢wo pentades, (1) of kindness, XXIII., 4-5, and cursing 
of parents, XXI., 7. In all we would have nine decalogues and six pen- 
tades. If the pentades could be combined in decalogues we would 
have twelve decalogues. If this could be accomplished we might con- 
clude that these were written upon the twelve 73¥!) which Moses 
built in connection with the altar (Ex. xxIV., 4) for which we can find 
no use in the historical narrative. If this were so, we would have an 
analogy with the case of the Deuteronomic code which was written 
upon stones in connection with the altar erected on Ebal, after the en- 
trance into the holy land, Deut. XXVII., 8; Josh. VIII., 30, sq. In both 


cases the code would then have been written on stones as well as in 
books. 
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THE UNITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


By Pror. CHARLES ELLIOTT, D. D. 
London, Ontario, Canada. 


Divide et impera—divide and rule—was an old Roman maxim. The 
Romans applied it, to government; modern Criticism, to the Penta- 
teuch. 

Wolff applied it to the Iliad and the Odyssey, and announced to 
the literary world that they were a collection of separate lays, by dif- 
ferent authors, arranged and put together for the first time during the 
administration and by the order of Pisistratus. It was admitted by his 
opponents that these poems furnish evidence of the prior existence of 
lays and legends of the ballad kind; but notwithstanding this admis- 
sion, they proved that a single poet—called Homer—compiled from 
these lays and legends two consistent and harmonious poems. 

In the same way, it is asserted by some Biblical critics, that different 
accounts of the same thing and repetitions occur in the Pentateuch; 
and that these are a sure mark of at least two authors. The occur- 
rence of double narratives renders the hypothesis of two independent 

‘ and continuous histories plausible; but the attempt to assign one of 
these double narratives to the Elohist, and the other to the Jehovist, 
breaks down from time to time, by the confession of the critics them- 
selves. 

On the hypothesis, adopted by some, that there was only one original 
continuous history, subsequently interpolated, the objection against 
unity of authorship, drawn from double narratives, falls to the ground. 

But, on this hypothesis, it it is difficult to understand, why an editor, 

er redactor, should confuse and disfigure a clear narrative, by interpol- ' 
ating passages, which have the appearance of repetitions, unless the 
events did really occur a second time. 

An explanation of some of these repetitions has been attempted on 
the ground of a peculiarity of the Hebrew language; but the writer 
will waive this point for the present, and proceed to show very briefly 
that the books of the Pentateuch possess both external and internal 
unity. 


I. EXTERNAL UNITY. 


There is a chronological order in these books, beginning with the 
creation of man. This order is coherent, definite and exact. It may 
be called chronologico-genealogical, as it connects the computation of 
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time with the life-time of the patriarchs, or rather with the time be- 


tween the birth of the father and the birth of the son named in the 
genealogical table, who may not always have been either the first- born 
son, or the first-born child. 

The fifth chapter of Genesis furnishes us with the chronological 
data from Adam to Shem, or to the five hundredth year of Noah’s life. 
Chap. VII., 6, gives the time from the latter date until the Flood. Com- 
paring this date with that given in chap. VIII., 13, 14, we find the dur- 
ation of the Flood. In chap. XI., 10-26 foomainne v. 32) are contained the 
chronological data from the Flood to Abraham. Chap. XXL, 5, brings 
the chronology down to the birth of Isaac; chap. Xxv., 26, to the 
birth of Jacob; and chap. XLVIL., 9, to the time of the migration of the 
children of Israel into Egypt. 

Exodus XII., 40, 41, gives the duration of their sojourn in Egypt. 
This passage gives the month and the day of their departure from 
Egypt, because that day constituted the commencement of the era 
according to which all subsequent events of great importance were de- 
termined (Ex. XVI., I; XIX., I; XL., 17; Num. L, I, 8; XXXIIL, 38; 
Deut. I., 3; 1 Kgs. vi, 1). Deut. 1., 3 (compare Josh. v., 6) gives the 
time of their wandering in the wilderness. 

The question of the correctness of the Pentateuch chronology has 
no place here. Correct or incorrect, it furnishes proof of external uni- 
ty; and this external unity affords a strong presumption of unity of 
authorship. 

II. INTERNAL UNITY. 

But its internal unity, proving its organic character, affords a still 
stronger presumption. Indeed, it seems difficult to account for it, ex- 
cept on the hypothesis that the whole Pentateuch came from the hand 
of a single author, at least that it was planned and written by, or 
under the direction of, a single author. 

This internal unity will now be briefly exhibited. 

The central point of the Pentateuch is the covenant made by the 
mediation of Moses, between Jehovah and His people. Every thing, 
in the Pentateuch, before the time of Moses, was preparatory to that 
covenant; and every thing, in the same book, during this time, was a 
development of it. By this it is not meant that its development came 
to a close at the death of Moses; but that the books of Exodus, Levit- 
icus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy give a history of it up to that time. 

The national covenant, made at Sinai, was preceded by and founded on 
the Abrahamic covenant recorded in Genesis. This covenant finds its 
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explanation in the previous history, which is accordingly given by the 
sacred historians. In order to understand this covenant, and the 
Mosaic economy also, the history, contained in the book of Genesis, is 
necessary; for the history of Israel begins with that of the world. 
“The work of Creation, in its fundamental plan,” Haevernick remarks, 
“at once proclaims itself as intimately connected with the Theocracy. 
fialtat ig Viewed from its internal side, the fundamental idea of the 
Theocracy, to be holy like to the holy God, and the consecration of the 
people, the priestly family, &c., arising thence, can be apprehended 
only in their relation to the beginning of the human race, and its rela- 
tion to God; so that the Theocracy is connected with Gen. I., 27, as the 
restoration of that.which formerly subsisted.” 

Gen. 1., 27, reveals to us the original destination of man; and it rep- 
resents the human race, in its origin, as a unit related to God, as its 
Creator and Ruler. By the Fall, it became separated from God; but 
it still continued to be the object of his care, and the possessor of His. 
promise. 

_It was necessary, therefore, that a history of the Theocracy should 
begin with the origin of man. Apart from his origin and destination, . 
the Theocracy is inexplicable. 

Hence the Pentateuch begins with the book of Origins. Genesis 


narrates: 
I. The origin of Heaven and Earth. 
II. The origin of the Human Race. 
III. The origin of Sin in the World. 
IV. The origin of Sacrifice. 
V. The origin of Covenant Promises. 
VI. The origin of Nations and Languages. 
VII. The origin of the Hebrew Race. 

The early history of the world, until the time of Abraham, is very 
brief. From Noah, the second father of the human family, every 
thing hastens on to the history of Abraham’s call from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and to his entrance into Canaan, which were a preparation for 
Mosaism. To him a special blessing, in his seed, upon all the nations 
of the earth, was promised; and the land of Canaan was assigned to 
his posterity, through Isaac, as a possession. 

The character of Abraham was typically theocratical. The offices 
of the Theocracy appeared united in him. He is called a prophet 
(Gen. XX., 7); he acted as a priest by building altars and offering sac- 
rifices; and to him as king, God gave the land of Canaan in perpetual 
possession. ‘ 
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The history of Abraham is written in a theocratic spirit; and from 
his time until the death of Moses, the Pentateuch is confined to the 
history of the theocratic people. 

The history communicates little of the life of Isaac, which wa$ com- 
paratively quiet and uneventful; but it gives many details of the life of 
Jacob, the progenitor of the twelve tribes. The history of Joseph, 
with the exception of some particulars relating to the family of Judah 
(Gen. XXXVIII.), follows next, which prepares for the emigration of the 
children of Israel from Canaan to Egypt, where Jacob died after he 
had blessed his sons and made to them the prophetic announcement 
that their descendants should possess the land which they had left. 

The preparatory part of the theocratic history ceases with Joseph, 
and remains silent until the time of Moses, the leader and law-giver of 
God’s chosen people. 

The book of Exodus begins with a distinct reference to that of Gen- 
esis, and is unintelligible apart from it. The early history of Moses is 
then briefly given. And when “the children of Israel sighed by rea- 
son of the bondage, and they cried, and their cry came up unto God by 
reason of their bondage;” then, “God heard their groaning, and God 
remembered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. 
And God looked upon the children of Israel, and God had respect 
unto them” (Ex. II., 23-25). 

Then follows the history of their deliverance and of their journey to 
Sinai. At Sinai they received the Law, by which they were constituted 
a theocratic nation. 

God now proceeded with them on a plan strictly pedagogic. The 
Decalogue, as the fundamental law, stands first; and the other 
laws, both civil and ceremonial, are framed to carry out its principles. 
The whole national life was to be imbued with the spirit of the law; 
and all the institutions growing out of it were intended to remind the 
people that they should be holy, because Jehovah, their God, is holy. 

The Theocracy required that God should dwell among His people. 
Hence Moses was commanded to make a tabernacle to be the meeting- 
place between God and them. The building of the tabernacle, with 
all its appurtenances, is given with great minuteness of detail. Buta 
tabernacle, with appointments for religious worship, requires ministers 
of religion. The history, accordingly, gives an account of the desig- 
nation of Aaron and his sons to.the priesthood, with a description of 
their holy garments and of the ceremonies to be used at theif conse- 
cration. 
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The book ot Leviticus presupposes Exodus by a direct reference 
to the tabernacle from which the Lord speaks to Moses. The laws of 
sacrifice form the commencement of the book, in which their general 
nature is described, the division into the bloody and unbloody, their 
objects and the time, place, and manner of their presentation. Then 
follows the consecration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. The 
tabernacle or sanctuary, having been made the centre of the whole 
nation, the remainder of the book prescribes the laws of cleanness and 
uncleanness; and nature and all animal life are made to furnish a testi- 
mony of the defilement of sin, and the holiness of Jehovah. 

The book of Numbers also begins with a reference to the tabernacle, 
and embraces a period of thirty-eight years. Its contents are of a 
miscellaneous character, history and legislation alternating with each 
other in the order of time. In the history of these thirty-eight years 
there are three salient points. The first is the departure from Sinai; 
the preparation for which, the order of march, and the incidents of 
the journey to the wilderness of Paran are described. The second is 
that of the sending of the spies to search the land of Canaan, and of 
the rebellion of the people on hearing their reports. This was in the 
second year of the exodus. Of the events that follow until the third, 
we have only a brief notice. The ¢izrd begins with the second arrival 
of the children of Israel at Kadesh, and continues the history until 
their arrival “in the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho.” 

The book of Deuteronomy forms a natural close to the preceding 
book. It is an appropriate farewell address of Moses, the great law- 
giver and leader, whom God had appointed to guide his people from 
Egypt to Canaan. That great man, having by divine direction ap- 
pointed Joshua his successor, recapitulated to the people, whom he 
had guided to the border of the Holy Land, their past history; repeat- 
ed, with exhortations to obedience, the law given at Sinai; pronounced 
blessings and curses as motives to obedience; and then retired to 
Mount Nebo to die. 

From this rapid sketch, it is evident that the Pentateuch is a contin- 
uous history,—a unit. Genesis is inseparable as an introduction; Deut- 
eronomy, as a close. 

The history of Abraham anticipates the history of the theocratic 
people until their introduction into the typical inheritance of the peo- 
ple of God; and their introduction into that inheritance would be 
inexplicable without a knowledge of the previous history. 
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By Pror. JOHN C. CLARKE, 
Upper Alton, Ill. 


Writing was probably neither an invention nor a sudden discovery. 
In Egypt flourished the art of drawing, and in Egypt was spoken a 
language largely monosyllabic. In these two facts, alphabetic writing 
found a natural genesis. It was play and art to an Egyptian to draw 
outline figures of common objects. It was an act of simple intelli- 
gence to perceive that combinations of these pictures made phrases by 
the mere names of the objects pictured. The very children could read 
much without learning to spell. From the genius of the language it 
was natural to use the picture symbol of a syllable for a sign of its in- 
itial sound alone. ‘Hence, at a very early time in Egypt, a limited 
number of picture characters had become commonly agreed on as signs 
of the various simple sounds, both consonants and vowels, and consti- 
tuted a real and quite complete phonetic alphabet. This appears in 
innumerable inscriptions and records of all kinds. 

Many of the hieroglyphics are mere outline figures. As the number 
of writers increased, the demand for haste, the lack of skill, the use of 
papyrus or waxed or powdered tablets and the pen and stylus, pro- 
duced out of the hieroglyphs a set of broken and distorted outline 
forms, which constituted a new and now arbitrary alphabet. In the 
time of the Shepherd kings, this kind of writing, which is called hier- 
atic, had lost much of its resemblance to the hieroglyphs out of which 
it was formed. 

At some time, near the era of Abraham probably, a modification of 
the hieratic alphabet was adopted by some Semitic people, and by them 
imparted to the various tribes of Syria. Of this alphabet, in the first 
thousand years of its use, we have no specimen; and no one can tell 
what changes it may have undergone in that period. When this is 
considered, it is remarkable that the likeness of the Semitic alphabet 
to its Egyptian prototype is so distinct. 

The most common Egyptian alphabet has been often published, 
sometimes by scholars like Lepsius, Champollion, Max Mueller and 
Brugsch, who aim only to exhibit the phonetic values, or to trace the 
likeness of the hieroglyphic, hieratic and later demotic alphabets; some- 
times by scholars who aim to trace the descent of the Semitic from the 
Egyptian alphabet. For guides in both these aims we have some 
bilingual inscriptions, many Egyptian transcripts of Hebrew, Persian, 
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Greek and Roman proper names, and a large vocabulary of Coptic 
words which are also old Egyptian. 
But the descent of the Semitic alphabet from the Egyptian cannot 
be correctly traced without taking into account many considerations. 
It must be noted that the phonetic systems of the Semitic and 
Egyptian languages were very different, and also that the Semitic lan- 
guages have experienced very considerable phonetic changes. Both 
systems must be carefully explored before any satisfactory comparison 
can be instituted. A search for the original Semitic phonetic elements 
amid the changes which have taken place, such as the loss of the p 
sound, the softening of J, the interchanging of the sibilants and den- 

tals, etc., although involved in many difficulties, is not hopeless. 

In addition to the usual methods of inquiry, the question must be 
raised whether the Semitic alphabet, in its mere arrangement, furnish- 
es any indication of the quality of its letters in respect to aspiration, 
sibilation, softness, etc. Such a queston is not chimerical. The Sem- 
itic alphabet was not, like the Egyptian, spontaneous. It was all 
arbitrary, and some kind of reasonable plan of arrangement must have 
governed the adjuster. Moreover a selection was to be made out of 
sets of Egyptian letters of various degrees of aspiration, resonance, 
etc., and the adjuster exercised little more than ordinary intelligence if 
he recognized a sort of compulsion to select his letters in sets or classes. 

A natural classification of Semitic phonetic elements would arrange 
together the resonant mutes 3, 3,1, their medial sounds 3, 3, %, the 
roughly breathed mutes }, M7, 0, the surd sounds 9, 3, (\ and then their 
new, smooth medial sounds, and lastly their old, roughly aspirated 
sounds 5,p: Ni. It is almost or quite natural to arrange these sets un- 
der each other in a square of three columns. But he who should do this, 
could scarcely fail to attempt to bring his remaining letters into the 
scope of the same classification. A column of the gutturals must be 
made, and it would be natural that it should lead the square. Since 
also 8 in Egyptian represented a vowel, and was to do so to some ex- 
tent in Semitic letters, a full representation of the alphabet would 
require a second writing of N,thus making it the head of a column 
of vowels, in which a second place was needed for }, which in both 
Egyptian and Semitic letters was both a vowel and a consonant. The 
sibilants present themselves for arrangement. But sibilants are of two 
classes, pure and impure, and therefore require two columns, or must 
place two letters in some spaces. If any sense of symmetry is to 
direct the arrangement of the phonetic square, these partial columns 
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must be placed inside the full ranks, and there are good reasons why 
the two lines of sibilants should be well separated. There remain 
to be placed * and the liquids. Semitic “\is an aspirate or semi-gut- 
tural, and belongs in the lower line; and the same principle which open- 
ed the square of mutes to place the sibilants, would open again its 
centre to place the 4. Then * must enter somewhere the column of 
vowels, and the liquids must somewhere stand by themselves. 

The following then is the natural full exhibition of the Hebrew 
Phonetic elements : 


Pure 
Sibilants. 


Vowels. 


Smooth sonant......... 
Rough 

Explosive or surd 
Smooth aspirate 

Rough 


| Labials. 


Palatals. 


2193 

But in the alphabet the medial sounds of 33935 and FV needed no 
separate letters, as the sounds are incidental, and dependent on the 
precedence of vowels. Also 8 and } needed for each but one form of 
representation. Also &% and & were too similar to need separate 
letters. When, therefore, numerical values were given to the letters, 
of course all letters were confined to single positions, and the last 
three lines shrank to one, except that 3 was left alone because of the 
occupation of its place by p. 

It seems possible that the arranger of the numerical values of the 
alphabet, finding 5 left alone, thought it best to range with 5 all the 
rest of the serviles or prefixes except 3 and f\, whose place was else- 
where fixed. The numerically arranged alphabet was then as follows: 


Us Palatals. 


NS 
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- We may now observe how the Egyptian alphabet assisted and 
perhaps suggested this scheme. In nearly all the languages of » 
civilization, as Sanskrit, Hebrew, Egyptian, and their descendants, 
there has been a continuous softening of sounds which originally 
were hard, or real aspirates. All along the line there has been a 
movement from 4, gh, d, k, p, 9, s, ¢, towards v, 7, dh, ch, f, sh, 
z, th, while really aspirated bh, gh, dh, kh, ph, q, sh and th, were either 
_primal or very ancient sounds. The arranger of the Semitic alphabet 
found the Egyptian tongue, in respect to this progression of the mutes, 
nearly in a primitive condition, while his own language was in an in- 
termediate stage between a primal state and modern Aramaic. 

With complete naturalness, he seems first to have transcribed the 
vowels, the separated usage of which as pure vowels and diphthongs 
had become thoroughly common in Egyptian letters. He needed but 
three vowels a, uw, 2, (English a, 00, ¢) for the then common vowel- 
sounds of his own language. For the first, he took that Egyptian 
hieratic character which was used most commonly for a, at the begin- 
ning of words. Of this letter the & of the Siloam inscription is a 
close copy. For zw he took another common hieratic form. For 7 (e) 
the Egyptian alphabet furnished three symbols, either of which might 
easily be the germ of %; but in the absence of specimens of the possi- 
ble oldest forms of the Semitic letter, the hieratic and demotic letters 
being imperfect guides, we put the three forms in our subsequent table 
without deciding between them. Semitic ’ may bea fusion of the 
three Egyptian forms. 

When the Semitic arranger had fixed in his mind the three vowels, 
or perhaps written them, he encountered a peculiarity of his language. 
His 8 was to him, in certain circumstances, inseparably connected 
with a slight separate breathing, and this breathing in a much rarer 
usage was associated with other vowel sounds. He deemed no other 
letter than N necessary for the expression of this breathing; and in this 
he partly followed Egyptian usage, in which this 8 did service also for 
other vowels and diphthongs. His w# also naturally became to him, 
in some circumstances, v;.and the same is true of the corresponding 
Egyptian letter. If.then he wrote his three vowel letters in a column, 
and desired to write or tabulate their full value, he was compelled to 
write on one side of his 8 another N to head a column of breathings, 
and on the other side of his } another ) ranging itself with the labial 
letters. 

He sought representatives of the resonant sounds, but the Egyptian 
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language used neither d or g, and perhaps at that time no 4. He was 
therefore obliged to take & for g and ¢ for d. Egyptologists concur in 
giving the value 4 to several Egyptian letters. Nevertheless the 
Egyptian was much more common; and the later demotic letter 
which was derived from it, was used for Greek x, and 9. There was, 
however, in some use a letter which Egyptologists call 4, and which 
gave a derivative which had the Greek equivalents 8, v,9. Either this 
for this 4 in hieratic form could furnish the Semitic 3 and 3. We - 
put both in our table as possible sources of Semitic 3- 

For completing the column of labials, the Egyptian letters furnished 
a character whose later value was both uw and vor f. It was very 
common, and was therefore taken for }, and is still perpetuated in the 
Coptic alphabet for £ There was another character common in the 
hieroglyphics with the value of « and v, but its hieratic forms tended 
so much towards confusion with the / that it seems to have been re- 
placed by that letter both in Egyptian and Semitic writing. Yet we 
have put both in our table. For # we find a common hieratic form of 
the common hieroglyphic 

The columns of palatals was to be supplied. As above stated, one & 
was taken for}. Another was needed and taken for 5. Common hieratic 
forms for both letters were taken. For Semitic Mthe Egyptian alpha- 
bet could not be expected to offer an exact equivalent; but it gave a‘ 
choice between one character which represented a harsh 4 or soft &, 
and another which in early Egyptian represented Greek x but in later 
Egyptian became s or sk. The latter, however, seems in its hieratic 
form to have been the prototype of 9, and the former seems in its hier- 
oglyphic form to have furnished the model for M. 

The column of dentals was to be supplied from about eight common 
Egyptian representatives of 4. Egyptologists disagree as to the deriv- 
ation of the hieratic forms from the hieroglyphs representing ¢, and 
also as to their exact values. Three of these had so nearly an identic- 
al value that they were often interchanged in spelling the same words, 
and they were used in foreign words for d and ¢. It seems probable 
that the half-circle ¢ which was somewhat common, was the prototype 
of ", the angular form being chosen to distinguish it from \- Three 
other Egyptian characters for ¢ rarely interchange and had some pe- 
culiar quality. We place two of the letters in our table as the proto- 
type of and ¥, but the source of J) is doubtful. 

The column of gutturals, or breathings, was to be finished. The 
common Egyptian 4 became (J. The letter J’ was a Semitic invention, 
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and the only one in the alphabet. It was probably an imitation of an 
eye, and had both of its Arabic values. 

The Semitic liquids are plainly hieratic Egyptian, easily recognized 
and traced to their sources. 

The sibilants alone remained to be supplied. For many reasons, 
difficulties of identification are to be expected. On one hand d, ¢ and 
th have interchanged with s, ¢s and z in many languages. On the 
other hand, in many languages, g and & have softened to sk and zh, 
and even to the sound of s._ Again sibilation and aspiration are close- 
ly related, hence Indian s is Persian 4, and Greek #% in many words is 
Latin s. Sibilants, then, are of three kinds, one being aspirated, one 
having a dental quality and one having a palatal quality. Moreover 
we have very imperfect knowledge of the sibilants in both the Semitic 
and the Egyptian languages, and in both they seem to have been very 
changeable. The Egyptian language had no ¢ or ¢s, and in later times 
used an s to represent a z, and ¢ to represent ¥- Hence the nearest 
approach to zin Egyptian letters should be an s of the class which 
Lepsius would call cerebral fricative, approaching a dental character. 
This value Lepsius gives to that Egyptian s which the oldest Semitic 
specimens most resemble, and which we put in our table for z. Semitic 
? would seem to have been nearly identical with English s in zs; hence 
its tendency to interchange with D and & rather than with w. 

For ¥; transcribers use two forms of Egyptian hieroglyphic ¢, belong- 
ing in the second set mentioned above, but principally that one which 
we put in our table for ¥- It is noticeable that in the oldest Semitic 
relics ? and ¥ much resemble each other, the latter having an addi- 
tional limb on the left, although this is nearly eliminated in the Siloam 
inscription. The Moabite stone seems to give the older ¥, which 
is the hieroglyph changed only so much as is natural in writing the 
character angularly and moving the pen from left to right. But ¥ 
seems never to have been an indigenous letter in Semitic languages. 
In Aramaic words, it often became 0 and “, and in other languages 
was transcribed as ¢, s or s. In Arabic it has become separated into 
an s and d which have a harsh qu~lity. 

Semitic & is plainly Egyptian and common. The same character 
seems also, in Egyptian hieratic and demotic writings, to have had 
sometimes the value of &%, and it would seem that &% was but s more 
softly aspirated than &. The distinction between D and & is not con- 
spicuous. The disappearance of D from Arabic and the substitution 
of & in its place, and also the interchanges of D and & in Hebrew, 
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imply much resemblance in their sounds. But the entrance of D-into 
the Greek alphabet as és implies in it an aspirated or palatal element, 
which is also indicated in the position assigned to it by the Semitic 
arranger. All things considered, D must have been a hissed 4, and ag 
an aspirated s, and the distinction between them was too slight for the 
perpetuation of both, and they have therefore nearly everywhere been 
merged into one true s. 

The following table is presented in the hope that in those points in 
which it exhibits novelties it may be found to be based on a correct 
method. Yet, while the best Egyptologists are in some respects at 
fault, any scheme for exhibiting the derivation of the Semitic letters 
must be somewhat tentative until older specimens are found. 
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THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 


Pror. H. P. 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Do the earlier prophetical books indicate that their authors were acquainted 
with the Law of Moses, i. e., with the Pentateuch in its present form? This is 
one of the questions subordinate to the great Pentateuch question, just now the 
crux criticorum. <A recent attempt to answer it is the book of Bredenkamp* en- 
titled ‘‘ Law and Prophets.” The importance of the question and the ability of 
this answer justify some account of the book here. 

The question in debate is ‘‘ exactly what is the evidence of the prophets to the 
Pentateuch in its present form?’’? The conceivable answers are numerous. If the 
view heretofore generally held concerning the Pentateuch is correct we might ex- 
pect the prophets to make a distinct allusion to it as a canonical book, or one hold- 
ing much the same position which we assign to the Bible. Their silence, however, 
concerning a canonical Torah, might possibly be explained on the ground that they 
felt themselves not to be commentators of Moses but co-workers with him. Even 


* Gesetz und Prwphete. Ein Beitrag zur alttestamentlichen Kritik von Lic. C. J. Bredenkamp, 
Privat-docent der Theologie in Erlangen. Erlangen, 1881 (IV. and 204 pp). 
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then we should expect such allusions as would show an acquaintance with the 
earlier Scriptures. If the Pentateuch is, on the other hand, made up of different 
documents, the prophets might show their acquaintance with some of these and 
not with others. If the documents were in existence we can hardly conceive 
that the prophets should ignore them or treat them as uninspired. There still re- 
mains one possibility—that the comparatively meagre remains of early prophetical 
literature in our possession will not furnish data for any positive answer to our 
inquiry. 

The argument of Bredenkamp is to show the acquaintance of ‘the earlier proph- 
ets with the whole Pentateuch, especially with the Priest-code, i. e., the legisla- 
tion contained in the last part of Exodus with Leviticus and the earlier chapters of 
Numbers. In order to be an argument ad hominem it should be confined to those 
writings admitted by the Wellhausen school to be older than the Exile; and of 
course those older than Jeremiah-are of the first importance. On any theory Jer- 
emiah was acquainted with Deuteronomy, while his predecessors ought according 
to Wellhausen to be acquainted @nly with the work of the Jehovist, including the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex. 19-24). 

What now is the answer of the prophets as ne limited? My purpose is to 
take up the more important passages in order, giving Bredenkamp’s interpreta- 
tion. 

Hos. vi., 6. ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God, rather 
than burnt-offering.”” This does not disprove the author’s acquaintance with a Torah 
of ritual contents any more than the answer of the scribe (Mark x11., 13) proves. 
his ignorance of it. 

Hos. vuii., 11,12. ‘For Ephraim has multiplied altars for sinning, they are to him 
altars for sinning. I write for him (\9-3\M5N) my ten thousands of instruction 
(FTVNS)), as strange they are regarded.”’ The first verse indicates the prophet’s op- 
position to the High-places, the emphasis being on the multiplication of altars. 
In the second verse quoted the imperfect, 5){5N, cannot be taken in the hypothet- 
ical sense (some commentators translate ‘‘ were I to write’’) but implies Hosea’s 
acquaintance with a Torah of numerous precepts already written down. But the 
numerous precepts must include some of ritual contents [this last assertion seems 
precarious]. 

Hos. rx., 3-5. ‘ They shall not dwell in the land of Jehovah, and Ephraim shall 
return to Egypt, and in Assyria shall they eat unclean [bread]. They shall not pour 
oblations of wines to Jehovah; their sacrifices shalk no more be sweet to him, they shall 
be as bread of affliction to them, all that eat it are defiled; for their bread shall be for 
themselves, it shall not come to the house of Jehovah.” This passage throws,much 
light on the ancient sentiment of sacrifice. In a heathen land no offering can be 
brought to God, all food is unclean because not consecrated by the presentation of 
the first fruits (ef. Ezek. 1v., 13). In the time of Hosea, also we learn that bread 
in a house where there is a corpse is regarded as unclean according to the law in 
Num. xix., 14. 

Hos. xu., 1. This passage should be emended according to the LXX. and 
read as follows: “‘ Ephraim has surrounded me with lies, with deceit the house of Isra- 
el; but Judah, they yet know God, and people of the Holy one shall it be called” 
DN ? D3”) ON OY Nyy). This passage with others shows the difference 
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in the prophet’s view of Israel and Judah, which can only be accounted 
for on the theory. that Judah sustains the covenant from which Ephraim has 
rebelled. Judah’s ritual is nowhere condemned, while Ephraim’s is—‘‘ As Gilead 
is vain, yea they became vanity, in Gilgal they sacrificed bullocks—also their altars shall 
decome like stone-heaps on the furrows of the field” (X1I., 12). 

Amos Iv., 4, 5, “Come to Bethel and sin, to Gilgal and sin yet more, bring your 
sacrifices in the morning, every three days your tithes. And burn with leavened bread 
{Yonm, the text.seems uncertain and the exact meaning is obscure] a thank- 
offering, proclaim free-will offerings for so ye have loved to have i, sons of Israel, 
saith the Lord Jehovah.” The passage is evidently irony and shows that the High- 
places with their worship were not recognized as legitimate. Parallel is v., 4. 
** For thus saith Jehovah to the house of Israel—seek-me and live, and do not seek Bethel 
and to Gilgal do not come, and to Beersheba do not pass over; for Gilgal shall be taken 
captive, and Bethel shall become nought.”’ Seeking Jehovah is contrasted with seek- 
ing the traditional Sanctuaries. 

Amos v., 21-27. ‘I hate, I reject your feasts, and I find no fragrance in your 
assemblies. Though ye offer to me burnt-offerings and oblations I will not accept, and 
I will not look at your peuce-offerings of fatlings. Remove from me the noise of thy 
songs, and the sound of thy lyres I will not hear. But let judgment [chastisement] roll 
on as water and righteousness [vengeance] as an unfailing stream. Have ye brought 
me sacrifices and meat-offering in the wilderness forty years, house of Israel? Rather 
ye carried Sakkuth your king, and Kewan your altar-god, your images which ye made. 
And I will carry you captive beyond Damascus saith Jehovah, God of Hosts is his 
name.” This difficult passage has been misunderstood; it has been supposed that 
Y5W'H and FPP TY mean [subjective] justice and righteousness. The exhortation 
however is addressed to those who wish for the day of Jehovah and is designed to 
affirm the prophet’s declaration (v. 18) ‘‘the day of Jehovah is darkness and not 
light.” Instead of the deliverance of which they dreamed the divine judgment 
must first come. The notions contained in H5w’%9 and FP IY are modified by 
the connection. In the second place, the usual interpretation of v. 25 is that the 
prophet looks back on the wilderness wandering as a golden age, and points to the 
absence of sacrifice as evidence that sacrifice is not of divine command. The con- 
trary however is the case. The prophet looks on the forty years of wandering as 
a period of chastisement. When the divine favor was withdrawn, sacrifice was 
not acceptable, the people were sunk in idolatry. His meaning is not therefore 
that a sacrificial cultus is in itself worthless or superfluous—on the contrary it is a 
severe punishment to be deprived of the opportunity so to worship God.* The 
passage is then parallel in meaning with Hos. 11., 13 f. 

* T have endeavored to give Bredenkamp’s view of this passage which is (on any theory) one of 
extreme difficulty. His argument is as a refutation, i. e., it shows how far wrong the ex- 
treme critics are in claiming that the earlier prophets rejected a sacrificial ritual in . This 
After all is’ the paseage is simost as to Teconcile with the view coummonly best 
among us as with the theory of Reuss and Graf. The Pentateuch certainly does not leave the 
impression that the Israelites were ny years (or the greater part of that time) without sacri- 
fices. It seems scarcely probable that the prophet would have written thus if he had had our 


Pentateuch in his possession. I assume what can hardly be questioned, that the question in v. 
25 requires a negative answer. 
As to the proposed interpretation of wawi, and mp iy, there can be no doubt that the former 
often has the meaning here assigned to it. ere is'much less authority for np win Isa. v., 16 
quoted as parallel, the case is really quite different. 
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Micah. 1.,15. “Who is the sin of Jacob? Is it not Samaria? And who the High- 
places of Judah? Is it not Jerusalem?” Here the bamoth of Judah correspond in 
the parallelism to the sin of Israel. Zion is on the other hand the mount of the 
House of Jehovah—tv., 1. 

Micah vi., 6-8. With what shall I come before Jehovah, shall I bow before the God of 

-exaltation; shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves a year old; will 
Jehovah accept thousands of rams, ten thousands of rivers of oil; shall I give my first 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath 
made known to thee, O man, what is good and what doth Jehovah require.from thee, 
except to act justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” These 
verses are claimed by the extreme critics as denying the divine institution of sac- 
rifice. But in truth we have here only the thought which is expressed in Psalm 
LI., 18—that external rites do not effect a real reconciliation. The popular con- 
ception indeed lay exorbitant value on these, and in the order given by the 
prophet, burnt-offerings, hecatombs, rivers of oil, a man’s own children. The 
more precious the gift, the more sure the reconciliation, was their thought. Such 
a valuation is hardly explicable unless the people believed in divine authority 
for sacrifice. But it must be opposed by the prophet whose mission is to reach 
the heart. Deuteronomy, though it fully recognizes sacrifice in its place, uses 
much the same language as Micah. The same thing may be said of Isa. 1., 10-11. 

The importance of Jerusalem in Isaiah’s preaching is conceded on all hands. 
Wellhausen however assigns as its cause the conceptions of God’s dwelling in his 
people, whose capital was Jerusalem. The fact is however that the Temple is 
everywhere in Isaiah Jehovah’s dwelling, as in the passage just alluded to—‘‘ Who 
hath required this at your hands to trample my courts.’ In all his polemic against 
excessive ritual the prophet recognizes the Temple. Further examples are 11., 2 
(parallel with Mic. 1v., 1) and Iv., 5, “And Jehovah will create over every place of 
Mount Zion and over its assembly [the congregation in the Temple] a cloud by day . 
and smoke and flaming fire by night, for over all is [his] glory.”’ The correct divis- 
ion throws ;75f7 into the next verse. The point of the argument from this pas- 
sage is that the prophet sees the central point of this glory in the N"\% of Zion, 
i. e., the worshipers in the Temple. Jehovah of Hosts dwells in Mount Zion 
(vi1I., 18) and that is the “‘ place of his name” (xvm1., 7). By this we explain the 
SNoIN (= God’s hearth) of chap. xx1x. Zion is the goal of pilgrim caravans; 


Xxx., 29—“ Joy of heart like the one going with the flute to come to the Mount. 
of Jehovah, to the rock of Israel.”’ 

These are the most important passages discussed by Bredenkamp, from authors 
whose early date is unquestioned. The following however deserve mention. 

Ex. xv., 16. This very early poem speaks of the unity of sanctuary. ‘Till thy 
people pass by, Jehovah, till this people which thou hast brought pass by. Thou wilt 
bring them and plant them in the mountain of thy possession, the place thou hast made 
for thy dwelling, Jehovah ; the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands prepared.” This 
definite language can hardly mean that the whole of Canaan is the sanctuary “ 
Jehovah. 


* Inconclusive certainly is the argument from XvI1., 7, 8. The passage xxIx., 18,14, also teaches 
nothing concerning the prophet’ 8 attitude towards the established cult. 
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Psalm L. is usually reckoned to take the prophetic position concerning sacrifices. 
This position however judged by the Psalm itself, in no wise rejects sacrifice, nor 
does it countenance the idea that divine legislation cannot command ritual observ- 
ances. God indeed does not need the sacrifices for himself, yet he commands 
(vs. 14, 15): “Sacrifice to God a thank-offering and pay thy vows to the Most High and 
call upon me in the day of trouble.” Here we must take 7") as a material thank- 
offering—but the emphasis is on 9}. With the sacrifice must be a calling on 
God. The context also makes it probable that the pn of v. 16 were concerned 
with ritual. So we may regard it as probable that the Psalmist knew a Torah of 
ritual contexts (?). 

[In passing, attention may be called to the author’s ingenious rendering of Ps. 
XLVIU., 2, 3, although it has no direct bearing on the main subject. He proposes. 
to make one verse end with ITN and another with ie so that the ren- 
dering would be: 

1. Great is Jehovah 
And exceedingly praised in the city of our God. 
2. His Holy mountain is beautiful of elevation, 
Joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion. 
8. The extreme North, the City of the Great King— 
God was made known in her palaces as a fortress, 
For see the Kings assembled, etc. 


This disposes very well of the puzzling poy 9D" which would more naturally 
refer to the situation of Nineveh than to Jerusalem. ] 

The book of Bredenkamp is arranged in four chapters: I., The General Pre- 
suppositions of the Prophetic Literature (the Covenant, the Torah, Holiness, an 
Un-idolatrous Worship); II., The Cultus; III., The Sanctuary; IV., The Ministry 
(Priests and Levites). The argument is directed to prove that on each of these: 
points Wellhausen and his school have drawn unwarranted conclusions. The 
author claims simply, ‘‘we have found in the Psalter no single testimony against 
sacrifice as a divine institution, on the other hand we have found traces of a writ- 
ten liturgical legislation’ (p. 71). Similarly ‘“‘the idea of the prophet is not that 
sacrifices are in themselves valueless or superfluous ”’ (p. 89); again ‘‘ The prophets 
do not deny the divine sanction of sacrifice in the Mosaic Legislation (which is 
vouched for by all tradition) or Jehovah’s complacency in sacrificial worship ..... 
Only the abuse and misuse of sacrifice is denounced” (p. 125). ‘‘ In the course of 
our inquiry we have met no instance which allows us to infer the prophets to be 
ignorant of the command Deut. x11. [unity of sanctuary] or to discover in them a 
contrary bias.”” These modest claims are well founded. The argument against 


the critics is to this extent a good one. But it need hardly be remarked how far 


such an argument is from establishing what we should like to see established— 
the explicit recognition of the Pentateuch in Israel before the Exile. The fact 
that a competent investigator with the best will in the world does not at all claim 
that this can be established shows the insufficiency of the data at our command. 
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THE HEBREW STUDENT. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


By THE REV. JOHN P. PETERS, Ph.D. 


In the notes in the March number of the HEBREW STUDENT I spoke of the Rey. 
J. N. Strassmaier’s glossary to the II. and IV. vols. of Rawlinson’s Inscriptions of 
Western Asia. I was mistaken in naming the IV. vol. Mr. Strassmaier writes 
me that besides the IT. vol. it includes pages 9-26 and 53-58 of vol. I., pages 1-5 of 
vol. III. and 11-32 of V. He hopes later to publish a larger supplementary volume, 
a dictionary of the magical, religious, historical, and perhaps commercial texts. 
The present work will contain about 1000 pages when completed; 510 pages are 
already written, and the number of words on those pages is 4060. 

Assyriologists are probably aware that vol. IV. of the Inscriptions is no longer 
to be had. I am informed that the British Museum will not republish that vol- 
ume, but there is some hope that Mr. Pinches will undertake the task on his own 
responsibility. Since the first appearance of the volume in question many supple- 
mentary fragments have been found, which render its re-publication eminently 
desirable. The second half of vol. V. will appear in a few months; only eight 
plates are still lacking. 

Before this reaches the HEBREW STUDENT a series of seven articles by Prof. 
Frdr. Delitzsch on the importance of Assyriology for the study of Hebrew will 
have begun to appear in the London Athenaeum. The same theme was chosen by 
Dr. Lotz for his Probe-Vorlesung, or trial lecture, before the theological faculty 
and students of the university of Leipzig in February of this year. 

In a preliminary notice in the March number of the SrUDENT of Lotz’s Quaes- 
tionum de Historia Sabbati Libri Duo I spoke of his theory as to the origin of the 
Sabbath among the ancient Babylonians. Their Sabbath, he contends, fell on the 
7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th of each month, so that at the end of the month there were 
two or three extra days not included in any week. The Hebrews in borrowing 
the institution (and name) Sabbath in so far changed it that with them the Sab- 
bath fell on every seventh day without reference to the day of the month. This 
already existent custom of a seventh day rest, God sanctified later by his ordinance 
given through Moses. Dr. Lotz criticises and refutes Wellhausen’s statements as 
to the late origin of the observance of the day among the Jews as one of universal 
rest, and its original intention merely as an opportunity for rest to slaves, cattle, 
&c.,and contends that it was the same from the beginning to the end of Jewish 
history, a day of rest for all; nor was it specially a day of sacrifice, although sacri- 
fice on the Sabbath was not forbidden among the Jews as it was among the Baby- 
lonians. 

We have heard so much of late of the striking resemblance between the Hebrew 
and Babylonian accounts of the creation and the flood that it is interesting to see 
the differences noted also. In a note on p. 99, after considering the similarity of 
the narratives, Dr. Lotz points out the following main points in which the He- 
brew is peculiar: in the narrative of creation; the spirit of God brooded over the 
face of the waters; every work of creation was done by the command of the 
divine word; the creation was completed in seven days; God gave names to the 
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day, the night, the firmament, &c.: in the narrative of the flood, the name Noa 
-((13); ark instead of boat; the species of birds sent out. 


Dr. Lotz bases his argument as to the origin of the choice of the seventh day as 
a day of rest among the Babylonians on their system of reckoning by sixes. I do 
not remember to have seen anything written on the origin of this mode of reckon- 
ing, and will accordingly. take the opportunity of making a suggestion of my own 
on the subject, which I have worked out more fully in a letter to the Biblical 
Archeological Society. It is well known that our systems of measuring are 
taken from the body. So also with counting, the body is used as the unit by 
which the man measures everything, and through which his knowledge is condi- 
tioned. He reckons on his fingers and naturally arrives at a decimal system, first 
counting five and then ten, and just as naturally arrives at a duodecimal system, 
first counting six, and then twelve. In the first case he counts the fingers exclus- 
ive of the whole hand, in the second case he includes the hand. The one is as 
natural as the other. In this way, from counting on the hands, have arisen both 
_ the decimal and the duodecimal systems, through the intermediate stages, appar- 
ently, of counting by fives and by sixes. The old Babylonians were still in the 
stages of counting by sixes, and, if Dr. Lotz’s theory be correct, we may noe 
the week as a relic of that stage of arithmetical culture. 

In a note to an article on f});7) in the January-February number of the SruDENT, 
I suggested that 588 in such names as DIN; 3 INN. &c., was a divine name. ° I 
have since ascertained that it is actually’ so used in some Pheenician inscriptions. 
Compare, for example, phe SN, Ab of Sardinia. It seems to be used in the 
same way furthermore, in some of the Saban or Himyaritic inscriptions, as in 
the name Wad-Ab, and perhaps in the name Rab-Abum. 

In noticing Dr. Fritz Hommel’s Die vorsemitischen Kulturen in Aegypten und 
Babylonien in the March number of the StuDENT, I objected to the statement, as 
an indubitable fact, of the theory of the Egyptian origin of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet. I was not at the time prepared to speak more definitely on the subject, but 
I may now say that I believe I am in a position to prove the Babylonian origin of 
our alphabet. According to their own tradition the Pheenicians were emigrants 
from Babylonia. Even if they emigrated as early as 3000 years B. C., and prob- 
ably the date of their emigration was later, they must have left a country in which 
the art of writing was already known. We can go back with certainty to at least 
3800 B. C. and say that writing was at that time already an old art in Babylonia. 
A priori, it seems probable that the Phoenicians coming from that country would 
know the art of writing and bring it with them, instead of borrowing an entirely 
new and strange method from the Egyptians. This a priori probability I believe 
I can now prove to be a fact. <A detailed resume of the argument cannot be given 
until the paper is published. 

A rumor reaches me that a much revised translation, or perhaps better Ameri- 
can edition, of the 9th edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Dictionary is being prepared by 
two competent American Hebraists. 

I believe I have seen in the book list of the HEBREW Book EXCHANGE Muerdter’s 
Kurzgefasste geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. In reading the first part of the 
book I notice on page 20 ss. the god I spoken of as the chief god of the Babylonian 
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pantheon. This was the opinion of Prof. Frdr. Delitzsch, which he has now 
‘retracted (cf. HEBREW STUDENT, Vol. II., p. 141), and I am not aware of any other ~ 
authority for the statement. I believe Anu is generally regarded as the chief god. 
+ On page 34, Muerdter speaks of Nebo as god of the planet Mercury. Lotz seeks 
to prove that Nusku, or Nusuku (° "D 3) was the god of that planet. Recent dis- 


* coveries have revolutionized ancient Babylonian chronology also; so, for example, 
Sargon, king of Agade, who is spoken of on page 83 as ruling probably somewhere 
about 2000 B. C., is now known to have reigned about 4000 B. C. 

The British Museum has just published a guide to the Konyunjyik gallery of 
Assyrian-Babylonian antiquities. An historical and general introduction by Mr. 
T. G. Pinches gives the book an independent value. The present cheap edition 
costs 4d. A slightly more expensive edition (about 1s.), containing several plates, 
will appear shortly. 

Last year Mr. Pinches published the first part of a Babylonian chrestomathy, the 
previously existing chrestomathies, all being Assyrian. The second part will 
probably appear soon after volume V. of Western Asia Inscriptions. 

It has been for some time announced that Dr. Lotz is preparing a dictionary of 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names. 

In HeBRW STUDENT for January-February, p. 212, I said that Prof. Dillmann 
holds the chronological order of the component parts of the Hexateuch to be A B 
CD. He writes: “I have not said it, and do not affirm it, but say (p. 11 of intro- 
duction) that there are very old elements (Bestandtheile) in the very much revised 
document A.” 


ALCUIN’S BIBLE. 


By Rev. Justin A. Smiru, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard. 


In the library of the British Museum is the manuscript of what is termed 
‘‘Alchuine’s [Alcuin’s] Bible.’’ It is a manuscript copy, in Latin, of the entire 
Bible, made, in part at least, by Alcuin himself, though in part, as seems likely, 
by some of the students in the Monastery of Tours, in Normandy, of which Alcuin 
was Abbot in the latter part of the eighth century and beginning of the ninth. 

Of Alcuin’s connection with the court of Charlemagne, and his active coopera- 
tion with that great ruler in efforts to promote good learning, and to correct in 
some degree the barbarism of the age, historical students are well aware. It seems, 
by a letter of Alcuin to a sister of the emperor, named Gisla, that by order of 
Charlemagne he wrote out a copy of the Latin Vulgate with emendations,—the 
date of this letter being A. D. 799. The Vulgate version of the Holy Scriptures, 
made by Jerome, had been, as appears by this letter, corrupted through the ignor- 
ance or carelessness of transcribers. It was Alcuin’s purpose, under direction of 
the emperor, to correct these errors, and thus secure a pure version in the Latin 
tongue. It would appear that this version was completed in the year following 
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ALCUIN’S BIBLE. 823 
the date of the letter alluded to; for in that year a copy was presented to the em- 
peror by Alcuin, in memorial of his coronation at Rome, in St. Peter, an event 
which took place Dec. 25, A. D. 800. In sending this copy to the emperor, Alcuin 
accompanied it with the following epistle: 

“After deliberating a long time what the devotion of my mind might find worthy of a present 
to the splendor of Your Imperial Dignity and increase of your wealth, that the ingenuity of my 
mind might not become torpid in idleness, whilst others were offering various.gifts of riches, 
and that the messenger of my littleness might not come empty-handed before the face of your 
Sanctity,—I found at length, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, what it would be competent 
to me to offer, and fitting for Your Prudence to accept. For to me, thus enquiring and consid- 
ering, nothing appeared more worthy of Your Peaceful Honor than the gift of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; which, by the dictation of the Holy Spirit and the mediation of Christ God, were written 
with the pen of celestial grace for the salvation of mankind; and which, knit together in the 
sanctity of one glorious body and diligently amended, I have sent to Your Royal Authority by 


this.your son and faithful servant, so that with full hands we may assist in the delightful service 
of Your Dignity.” 


It is not absolutely certain that the manuscript copy now in the British Museum 
is the one thus presented by Alcuin to Charlemagne, yet it has long been held to 
' be so, its history being traced as follows: At the death of Charlemagne, it passed 
into the hands of his grandson and successor, Lothaire. By Lothaire it was pre- 
sented to the Benedictine Abbey of Rouen, in the duchy of Treves. In 1576 that 
abbey was dissolved and its revenues appropriated by the Elector of Treves; the 
monks, however, carrying this valued manuscript to Switzerland, and depositing 
it in the monastery of Moutier Grand Val, near Basle. Thence it was taken to 
the town of Delémont, in the canton of Berne. Tiere it remained until 1793, when, 
with other like treasures, it was seized by the French and passed ultimately into 
the hands of M. de Speyr Passavant, a French gentleman. It was brought to 
England in 1836 and sold to the Trustees of the British Museum for £750 ($3,750). 

These details, with many others, are furnished in a rare work, entitled ‘* Histor- 


ical and Literary Curiosities,’’ by Charles John Smith, F. 8. A., and published in ~ 


London, in 1852, by Henry G. Bohn. In this work a fac simile is given of the com- 
mencement of the Book of Genesis, as found in the manuscript. It is a most 
beautiful example of the style in which manuscripts of the age to which this 
belongs were ‘illuminated ”’ and otherwise executed. At the top of the page are 
the words, ‘‘ Incipit Liber Geneseos,”’ and the first verse begins, ‘‘In principio crea- 
vit Deus.”” The illuminated letter is the ‘‘ I” in the first word of the verse. The 
letter is made to extend along the margin the whole length of the page, and is 
brilliantly ornamented with leaves, flowers, and wreathed “ fretwork”’ in bright 
colors. The manuscript itself is beautifully written, and affords an interesting 
specimen of the elaborate care bestowed upon work of this kind as done in 
monasteries. 

It may interest the reader to have before him a few of the opening verses of the 
first chapter of Genesis, as they are in the manuscript, with an indication of some 
of the changes or ‘“‘ emendations’’ made in the Vulgate as copied. We take the 
following: 


(1) In principio creavit Deus coelum et terram. (2) Terra autem erat inanis et vacua, et tene- 
brae super faciem abyssi, et Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas. (3) Dixitque Deus: Fiat Lux. 
Et facta est lux. (4) Et vidit Deus lucem quod esset bona: et divisit Deus lucem a tenebris. 
(5) Appellavit hacem diem, et tenebras noctem: Factumque est vespere et mane dies unus. 
(6) Dixit quoque Deus: Fiat firmamentum in medio aquarum: et dividat aquas ab aquis. 
(7) Et fecit Deus firmamentum. Divisitque aquas quae erant sub firmamento ab his quae erant 
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super firmamentum. Et factum est ita. (8) Vocavitque Deus firmamentum coelum: et factum 
est vespere et mane dies secundus. (9) Dixit vero Deus: Congregentur aquae, quae sub coelo 
sunt, in locum unum: et appareat arida. Factumque est ita. (10) Et vocavit Deus aridam, 
terram, congregationemque aquarum appellavit maria. Et vidit Deus quod esset bonum. 

The “‘ emendations”’ in this part of the manuscript are not important, yet they 
may illustrate some part of the method followed. In v. 2, tenebrae super is written 
instead of tenebrae erant super, as in the Vulgate. In v. 9, instead of et factwm est 
ita, the manuscript has factumque est ita. In v. 12, not copied here, et ferentem 
semen is substituted for et fucientem semen; and in v. 13, factumgque est is substituted 
for et factum est. In his letter to the emperor, Alcuin speaks of the condition of 
manuscripts copied, and of the care required in transcribing them. He is allud- 
ing to the work done in the manuscript as sent. ‘‘The force of expressions,’’ he 
says, “‘is most excellently set off by the distinctions and small differences of the 
points which should be employed; but yet, by reason of the rudeness of ignorance, 
their use has almost entirely disappeared from our writings. All the graces of 
wisdom, however, as well as the wholesome ornaments of learning, Your Nobility 
has diligently begun to renew: so that the use of those points is to be seen restored 
in the hand-writings of the best manuscripts.” Some of his directions to copyists 
are still extant in a metrical Latin inscription composed for the monastery at 
Tours. Itis thought that the manuscript of which mention is here made, may 
have been‘copied in the very scriptorium, or writing chamber, where the inscrip- 
tion"was suspended. Some one has rendered it in English verse, as follows. It is 
copied here, heading and all:-— 

INSCRIPTION LXVII. 

FOR THE MUSEUM FOR THE WRITING OF BOOKS. 
Here, as thou readest, those Transcribers sit, 
Whose pens preserve the words of Sacred Writ; 
And to the Sainted Father’s love divine 
This quiet chamber also we assign. 

Let them that write those holy truths beware 
Their own vain words that they insert not there:—- 
Since, when frivolities the mind engage, 
They lead the hand to wander from the page. 
But let them ask of learned studious men, 
And cross the hasty fault with faithful pen, 
Distinct and clearly be the sense conveyed, 
And let the points in order be displayed. 
Nor falsely speak the text when thou shalt be 
Reader before the good Fraternity; 
When to the Church the pious Brethren come,— 
And for a casual slip with shame be dumb. 
Write then the Sacred Book,—’tis now a deed 
Of noblest worth which never lacks its meed. 
*Tis better in transcribing books to toil, 
Than vines to culture, and to delve the soil; 
Since he who lives to meaner works confined 
May serve his body best that feeds his mind.! 
Yet whatsoe’er thou writest, old or new, 
Some master-work should be brought forth to view. 
The praise of numbers on such labors fall, 
The Fathers of the Church are read by all. 
This may give us a glimpse of the beiter side of monastic life a thousand years 


ago. 
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EpiroriaAt NOTES. 


EDITORIAL + QOLES.< 


The End of the Current Volume.— With this number THE HEBREW STUDENT 
closes its second volume. It is believed that the journal has come to occupy a 
recognized position among periodicals. Certainly no more appreciative reception 
could have been expected for it than that which it has received. Whether this 
has been deserved may, of course, be a question; but this, at all events, is true: 
that the motive which prompted the institution of the journal has been recognized 
as one worthy of encouragement. Many, even among those who were directly in- 
terested in the undertaking, doubted the possibility of its being made a success. 
It was not certain that sufficient matter of a suitable character could be obtained 
to authorize the publication of a monthly. It was also doubted whether a constitu- 
ency sufficiently large could be secured to furnish a financial basis. We believe 
that a reasonable degree of success has attended our efforts in both of these direc- 
tions. It would be difficult to find contributions of a higher class than those 
which have appeared in the pages of the present volume. A glance at the Table 
of Contents, or at the Index will satisfy, we are persuaded, even the most critical. 
We hope, however, to make the next volume more varied and interesting. New 
features will be added, and, in some of the departments, much improvement may 
be expected. It is not easy to establish financially a journal of this character. If 
this had been accomplished in eighteen months it would have seemed miraculous. 
The undertaking is especially difficult from the fact of the exceedingly low sub- 
scription price. The increase has been a regular, and even rapid, one. ~ It is 
necessary, however, that the friends of the journal render telling service in this 
regard. Much, it is true, has already been done, but there yet remains much to 
do. 


The Study of Arabic.—This age is an exceedingly practical one. Very little 
study is carried on for the sake of the study itself. It must have some practical 
bearing upon a definite end which is in the mind of the student. Perhaps it is 
better that this should be so. Judged in this light, of what service is the study of 
Arabic? It may be said, first, that for the sake of the Arabic literature, it is well 
worth while to study the language. The richness and variety of the literature is 
proverbial. Almost countless are the works of poetry, philology, history, geogra- 
phy, mathematics and astronomy. It is true that the literature does not go back 
much farther than the time of Mohammed, and that, by the fourteenth century, it 
had passed its acme; it is, however, to be remembered that those who speak it to- 
day occupy a large portion of the earth’s surface, and that it is the ecclesiastical 
language of one of the most wide-spread religions upon the globe. But not only 
is the literature a rich one; the language itself is rich almost beyond belief. It has 
a vocabulary of 60,000 words, a variety of expression unequalled in any other 
language. It is said that for sword, there are 1000 terms; for lion, 500; for misfor- 
tune, 400; for serpent, 200. A second reason for the study of Arabic is the use 
which may be made of the knowledge thus gained in determining the meaning of 
Hebrew words. As all know, the list of words which occur but once or twice in 
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the Hebrew Bible is quite large. Perhaps the greatest aid in settling the meaning 
of these words, next to that derived from a study of the context, comes from in- 
vestigating the sense of the same root in the cognate languages, and in this 
investigation, the Arabic plays a prominent part. <A third, and perhaps most 
interesting, use of such knowledge is found in the light which is thrown upon the 
grammatical forms of the Hebrew. It may surprise some to know that the Arabic 
is in fact a much older language than the Hebrew; that is to say, the language, not 
the literature, is more primitive. Hebrew literature, it is true, had ceased to 
flourish 1500 years before Arabic literature first made its appearance, yet the He- 
brew is a “language which is prematurely old, while Arabic under the influence of 
favorable external conditions, retained till a,much later date the vigor and luxuri- 
ance of its youth.’’ We know that in some particulars the Latin is older than the 
Greek. If the space permitted many proofs of this fact might be cited; for a brief, 
but satisfactory, presentation of this point, the reader is referred to Driver’s Use 
of the Tenses in Hebrew (second edition) Appendix III., pp. 249-272. It is suffi- 
cient to say that a slight knowledge of Arabic is necessary to a full and clear 
apprehension of the grammatical forms of the Hebrew. Every student of Hebrew 
should, therefore, look forward to gaining at least some acquaintance with Arabic. 


An Increasing Interest in Old Testament Study.—There can be little doubt that 
there is an increasing interest in Old Testament study, and in the studies directly 
and indirectly related thereto. The following facts, among others, which might 


be mentioned, seem to be indications of this increase:— 

(1) Not long since it was the custom in our theological seminaries to have the 
work in both Old and New Testaments performed by a single professor. This cus- 
tom no tonger prevails. The seminary which does not appoint a man who shall 
give his whole time to this department, is regarded as decidedly. behind the times. 
Nor indeed is this all. So important has this work become, and so much is 
expected from him who has charge of it, that in our largest and best equipped 
seminaries, an assistant professor is appointed, in order that all of the work 
necessary may be done, and done well. 

(2) Old Testament questions receive more than their proportionate amount of 
attention in all the leading Reviews; and in the weekly religious journals, they oc- 
cupy a continually increasing proportion of the space allotted both to contributors 
and to the editorial department. It is true also that of religious publications a 
very considerable number bear upon this department of study. 

(3) In the meetings of those societies organized for biblical study and exegesis, 
by far the larger number of papers are upon topics pertaining to the Old Testa- 
. ment. For example, in the Annual Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, just published, out of seven papers, five touch directly or indirectly 
on Old Testament questions. 

(4) That a greater interest is felt by theological students in the study of He- 
brew is evident. This study is no longer regarded as of little practical use. Where 
there formerly was lack of interest, there is now even enthusiasm, and it is not 
seldom that we hear of young men in various seminaries preparing them- 
selves to do special work in this department. 
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(5) Nor is this interest restricted to theological students. Thousands of min- 
isters have taken from the upper shelf the Hebrew Bible, which had lain for years 
covered with dust, and are now going deeper than ever before into the hidden 
mysteries of the sacred word. The better class of teachers in our Sabbath Schools 
begin to feel that they, too, need a better knowledge of the word they teach, a 
knowledge to be gained only from an acquaintance with the original. 

That there is a greater interest in Old Testament study now than ever before is 
certain. Nor is it an interest which is to be found only among professional stud- 
ents, but one which is in a true sense popular. And we believe that it is to go on 
increasing, and that it is to become more and more popular. The people of to-day 
are more widely interested in the questions at issue, and better informed upon 
them than those of any previous generation. The time is no longer, when the 
decision of all questions of importance must be relegated to a few scholars. Where 
there is one Old Testament scholar to-day, there will, soon, be ten, and the results 
of this general increase of interest will be felt in every quarter. 


>BOOK + NOTMGES.< 

[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, will be promptly 

noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books; but notices will be given, 80 far as 

possible, of such old books, in this department of study, as may be of general interest to pastors and 
students.] 


ORIENTAL LEGENDS.* 


The poet Longfellow said of these ‘‘ Legends,” ‘‘Z have read your various ‘Ori- 
ental Legends’ with great pleasure.’? These words should secure for them a careful 
reading. The writer is the minister of Congregation Anshe Chesed, Vicksburg, 
Miss. He has collected in this volume verses which have appeared from time to 
time. The collection must have great interest for those who are, or desire to be- 
come, familiar with some portion of that rich store-house of legendary lore, the 
Haggadah, the legendary part of the Talmud. In beautiful verse are treated 
“‘The Birth of the Heart,” “‘ The Creation of Man,” ‘“‘ The Creation of Woman,” 
Paradise Lost and Regained,” Solomon’s Judgment,’4 King and Prophet,” etc., 
etc. The last poem, ‘“‘ Epitoma Judaica,”’ was a dedicatory address at the erection 
in Philadelphia, 1876, of Ezekiel’s Statue of Religious Liberty. It is an epitome 
of Jewish history, short, but full of vividness and pathos. A stanza or two 
will best illustrate the author’s style and power: ‘ 


And Moses came and saved his shackled Race. 

The freedmen stand on awe-topped “ Sinai’s” base. 
And there, from out of thunder, clouds and flame, 
Eternal truth, the laws of mankind came. 

“Tam thy God!” Be free! have love and grace, 
Heaven folding Earth, her mate, in fond embrace, 
“Amen!” did loud the universe proclaim. 

Our globe turned into one great Synagogue, 


And benediction was—the Decalogue. 
* * * * * * * 


* Oriental Legends and other Poems, by Rabbi H. M. Bien. New York: Brown & Derby. 
Large 8vo, pp. 198. Price, $2.00. 
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And when the clash of armor ceased, Rome was no more, nor Greece; 
New rulers occupied the thrones, new thoughts came with the peace. 
An humble child of Nazareth, of Jewish parents born, 

A martyr on the crucifix, wreathed with a crown of thorn— 

He preached the law, he taught reform, to worship the Creator, 

He died the death at Roman hands, as died with them the traitor. 
Meek, simple loving wards his were, full of God’s spirit each, 

In different terms, but self-same sense as Laws and Prophets teach. 
His followers were few at first, but soon in numbers swelled, 

And then increased to multitudes, that were unparalleled. 

But as they grew, his thoughts, his words, his labors were deserted; 
They turned the teacher to a God: his mission was perverted. 

At least so thought the Jews; and so they think this very day. 


The book is well printed. The first edition, we understand, ‘is already ex- 
hausted. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL.* 


This is a brief account of Israelitish history from the standpoint of the most 
advanced school of German criticism. In no other book, will one find the opinions 
of this school stated so clearly and so succinctly. It is intended for children of 
twelve years and upwards, but, we fear, the author has misjudged the capacity of 
the average child of that age. It is no part of our purpose to criticise the views 
presented. A very brief statement of some of the more important features must 
suffice. The whole period is divided into five divisions: ‘‘(1) The formative, extend- 
ing from the earliest times to about the end of the ninth century B. C.; 
(2) The prophetic, from this point to the Exile, sixth century B. C., the Exile being 
a transition period; (3) The priestly, from the return to about the first century B. 
©.; (4) The seribal, extending from this point on to the eighteenth century of our 
era; (5) The modern, including the last hundred years.” During the first period 
everything is unsettled. Only a few short poems and historical sketches are to be 
assigned to this period. While from a political stand-point the second period was a 
failure, religiously great progress was made. Until this time they had believed in 
the reality of other gods, but now they are taught to believe that there is no God 
but “‘ Yahve.”” The tempile-worship begins to be organized, and a beginning is 
made in the way of recording laws (Deut.) The third period is the time of reflec- 
tion. Precepts are laid down, rules are prescribed. While the prophets held sway 
during the second period, the third is controlled by the priests and scribes. The 
Pentateuch comes into its present shape about 450 B. C. During the fourth period 
attention is given to law and tradition, while the fifth period (1780-1880 A. D.) is 
termed the period of reason. A few sentences taken from various portions will 
indicate the stand-point from which the history is written. ‘*‘ We may probably 
look on it as an historical fact that the Israelitish tribes at a certain time (perhaps 

‘ about B. C. 1330) left the frontiers of Egypt, and made their way towards Canaan; 
but we know little of the particulars of the movement. The story in Exodus tells 
us of the event as pious Israelites long afterwards thought of it, but we cannot be 


*The History of the Religion of Israel: An Old Testament Primer, by Crawford H. Toy, 
Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature in Harvard University. Boston: Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, 1882. Price, 75 cents. 
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sure that their recollection was correct The law grew up gradually, and. 
hundreds of years after Moses, when pious prophets and priests gathered togeth- 
er the religious usages of their times, they thought that it must all have been 
revealed in the beginning by the God of Israel, and so they came to believe that. 
their great deliverer from Egyptian bondage had received it all at once 

The story of Samson is so full of legend that it is hard to extract history from it. 
Some writers suppose that it is all a sun-myth, like the story of Hercules. It. 
is possible that it is a mixture of history, legend and myth Much that 
Chronicles says of the temple-service is not reliable. The life of David in Samuel 
contains some repetitions and obscurities, but isin the main trustworthy. The 
history of Samuel in Kings seems to be somewhat embellished. Such embellish- 
ments, however, are simply records of traditions; the historical books of the Old 
Testament (except, perhaps, Chronicles) are honest endeavors to set forth the facts. 
of the history.” Of Jonah it is said that “its religious value is independent of 
the adventures in chapter 111. of Esther, that ‘it is hardly reliable history.’”’ Space: 
has been taken thus to indicate the character of the book (1) because it is not sup- 
posed that many of our readers will have an opportunity to read it, and (2) be- 
cause the criticism of it would involve a discussion of all the questions of “‘ higher 
criticism ”’ which have thus far come up, a task which we cannot here well under- 
take. It may be said in conclusion (1) that the adoption of such views would. 
seem to imply the rejection of all belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament,, 
and (2) that we cannot understand just how the New Testament is to be interpret-- 
ed if all this is shown to be true. 


MOSES AND THE PROPHETS.* 


This volume is a re-print of articles in review of the works named in the title, 
which appeared in various numbers of the “ Presbyterian Review”? and the 
‘“‘ Princeton Review.” It includes also under “ Preliminary Remarks,” the open- 
ing lecture of the session in Princeton Theological Seminary, Sept., 1881. In these: 
remarks the writer presents vividly the present state of the discussion; he com- 
pares to advantage the work of English deists, German rationalists, French infid-- 
els, with the unbelieving higher criticism. Hitherto the churches of Great Britain. 
and America have been’sheltered from these critical contests by remoteness of pos- 
ition, by the barrier interposed by the difference of language, and by the lack of 
sympathy with the ‘theological bias” betrayed by these hypotheses. But the 
aspect of affairs has changed. Theological controversy is not so general. The 
tendency of the times is liberalism. The same reverence for the authority of the 
Scriptures nowhere exists. In this condition of things the barriers of distance and 
language are removed. The contest is now to be carried on in our own land and. 
language. The particular hypothesis now ascendant demands an entire recon- 
struction of Old Testament history, requires an entire change of the opinions now 


* Moses and the Prophets: The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, by Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith; The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, by Dr. A. Kuenen; and The Prophets of Israel, by 
W. Robertson Smith, LL.D. Reviewed by William Henry Green, D. D., Professor in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 8vo, pp. 368. Price, $1.50. 
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held as to the manner and character of divine revelation. The Remarks close with 
a most earnest appeal to ministers and theological students to place themselves in 
a position to understand and assist in settling these vital questions. In addition to | 
these “‘ Preliminary Remarks,” the reviews of the books mentioned in the title, 
there is a most valuable chapter on the ‘‘ The Worship in High-Places,”’ in the 
course of which it is sought to prove that there was but one Sanctuary prior to 
Samuel. “There is not from Joshua to Samuel a recorded instance of sacrifice 
elsewhere than at Shiloh which is not explicitly declared to have been offered eith- 
er in the presence of the Ark, or in connection with an immediate manifestation 
of the presence of Jehovah or of the Angel of Jehovah. And no sacrifice was of- 
fered by any one not a descendant of Aaron, except when Jehovah or the Angel of 
Jehovah had appeared to him. The only exceptions are expressly characterized as 
open and flagrant transgressions of known law.” It will be seen how important a 
statement this is, especially in view of the fact that upon this point critics found 
their chief argument against the antiquity of the Levitical law. Whether Dr. 
Green succeeds in establishing this statement, is a question, on which of course a 
difference of opinion exists; this, however, is certain, that if Dr. Green has not 
established it, there is no one who need undertake to do so. His defense of this 
position is the most able and the most convincing of any that has yet been made. 
It must be confessed that there are difficulties on both sides of this question, for 
some of which no solution seems possible. It is however such work as has been 
done in the volume before us that will eventually clear up these matters. Let us 
thank God that there are such scholars as Professor Green, and let us pray that 
his life may long be spared to carry on the work for which he is so eminently adap- 
ted, in which he has already accomplished so large results. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY.* 


“The aim of this work, which is intended as the first of a seriés, is to aid minis- 
ters and theological students in keeping themselves abreast of the thinking and 
investigations of our times in the various departments of theology. It is proposed 
to give an annual digest of the most important contributions in exegetical, histor- 
ical, systematic and practical theology, in a popular yet accurate way.”’ The 
authors thus indicate their purpose, and a worthy purpose it is. Why such a 
thing has not been undertaken before is the question that at once suggests itself. 
‘That part of the work performed by Professor Curtiss, is, of course, of most inter- 
est tous. After a brief introduction in which he speaks of the ‘“‘ Present State of 
Old Testament Studies,” he takes up the matter in hand. Chapter I. presents the 
“* Relations of Science to the Biblical Record,’’ under which comes up for consid- 
eration (1) Scientific Theories respecting the Origin of the World, of Man, and of 
Human Speech; (2) Ancient Traditions which illustrate the opening chapters of 
Genesis; (3) Chronology; (4) Relation of Ancient Peoples of Civilization to the 
Origin of the Hebrew Nation; (5) Geographical Research. Chapter II. deals with 


* Current Discussions in Theology. By Professors Boardman, Curtiss & Scott, of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. VolumelI. Introductory. Chicago: F. H. Revell, 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
22mo, pp. 217. Price, $1.00. 
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the “ Critical Pre-requisites for Old Testament Exegesis.” Chapters III., IV., and 
V. deal with Old Testament Introduction, presenting briefly the latest views pro- 
pounded concerning each book. Chapter VI. takes up ‘“‘The Old Testament 
Canon,” and Chapter VII., ‘‘ The Old Testament Text.” - Of necessity the matter 
is only a sketch of the ground which it covers, the entire space occupied by the 
«department of the Old Testament being 80 pp. It ought to be said (1) that this is 
the latest and freshest presentation of these subjects; (2) that no one is more able 
than Dr. Curtiss to do such a work well; (3) that the work, as a whole, fills a place 
in theological literature never before filled; and (4) that such an undertaking as 
this ought te receive the support and patronage of every man or woman interested 
in Biblical or Theological Study. 
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avail themselves of the opportunities provided for such 
instruction in Colleges and Theological Seminaries. 


Fourth.—To assist those who have already given some. 


attention to the study of Hebrew, but, for a variety of 


causes, have. failed to keep their knowledge of the lan-. 


guage fresh. 

Fifth—To afford an opportunity of study during the 
summer to those who desire a knowledge of the language, 
or who wish to keep up an acquaintance with it already 


formed, but have not time to Garry on such ae? ition. 
the year. 


Sizth.—To publish articles and papers written by emi-. 


nent scholars in Europe and America, upon subjects in 
Old Testament ‘Literatute and Interpretation, and to fur- 
nish a medium of diseussion in which the latest phases of 
opinion, and-the newest results of research be 
| known. 

Seventh.—To furnish, free of charge, {iformation as to 
the price, size, publisher, value, ete,, of books relating to 
the Old. Testament, and to the Hebrew or to related lan- 
guages. 

Eighth.—To sell, at a price within: the reach.of alt, the 
books of American, English, German and French pub- 
lishérs, whieh are recognized as of value in this depart- 
‘ment.of study. 

Ninth.—To publish from time to time. books of such a 
character as to assist in the better knowledge of Hebrew 
and the Old Testament, 

Tenth.—To found a fare for th of and 
on eae Litergture for the u of the 


DEPARTS TS, 


In order best to accomplish ‘his varied.and important work, it has been found expedient to assign it to four aistinet 


departments. These departments are 
1. THE HEBREW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 2, 


THE HEBREW SUMMER SCHOOL, 
$3, THE HEBREW STUDENT,—A Monthly Journal. 4. 


THE HEBREW BOOK EXCHANGE, 


[Please read the third page’ of this cover.] 


MEMMBERGEIP. 


{it is necessary to distinguish between the membership of the Society and the membership of the Schools.) - 


1. The subscription of annual members of the Society 
‘is ten.dollars; that-of life members, one hundred dollars, 
2. Each member of the Society is entitled 
(1) to the privilege of naming a person, other than him- 
self, who shall receive, free of charge; instruction ‘in 
The Hebrew Correspondence School. 


(2) to a copy, by mail; of each:number of the Sociéty’s . 


by mail, of each publication of the Institute, 
“Sing the year or years of his membership. ~ 
(4). en use of the Institute’s Library. 
8. Forms of application for membership in the Society. 
will be forwarded to. any address upon application. 


tions should be addressed to the President of the Society, : ; 
Proressor WILLIAM R. HARPER, PARK (neat Chicago), 
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STUDENT ADVERTISER 


Will insert a limited number of advertisements at 15 cents per agate line for single insertion. 5, 
. Rates for longer time furnished upon application. 


The circulation is 3000 copies per month among the most intelligent clergymen, teachers, in 
students of the country, thus making an excellent medium for those who wish to reach this class of 


men. 


Please mention Taz HEBREW STUDENT in writing or calling on advertisers. 


— 


Publisher’s Pointers. 


The National Library in Paris, the largest. in the world. 
contains over 2,000,000 volumes. What an ig provi ed 
with Esterbrook's business and ongroseing 

be required to write out the original manu 


correct, Harve: rnish first-class Cloihes, their 
own make, at low rates. 


would 


“The world moves.” 
fact should you visit the Golden Eagle 
A policeman has to regulate the movement. 


“A Faithful watch is a sure friend.” Giles Bro. & Co. 
have many more friends. Callandseethem. - 


ng House. 


HAND BOOK 


Abbreviations Contractions 
Current, Clasateal and / 


LSO OF 
Secret, Benevolent ial other tions, Law 
Reports of the United States and Great 
Britain, and the Railroads of the 
American Continent, 
BY THE RT. REV. SAMUEL FALLOWS, A. M., D. D. 


' in flexible cover, gilt title, >, 40 cents. 


Send for descriptive circulars. Address 
THE STANDARD BOOK O0., 
H. Chadwick, Manager. First Nat'l Bank Bid’g, Chicago. 


You would be convinced of the | 


“A good book is a 
means not in shares of stock, but in a w 
American Tract Society or Garner's of 


ine of wealth.”” Invest your small 
le at the 


“Little ‘ads.’ fill up the 


some of them, and 
don’t forget THE Hunew Boox x 


LATEST TESTIMONY. 


If anything were needed to confirm the truth of the 
great healing powers of the Oxygen treatment as prepar- 
ed by Dr. Peiro, of Chicago, it. will be found in the follow- 
ing earnest and thankful letter from a lady (now over 60 
years of age) who resides in Independence, Kan.: ~ 

INDEPENDENCE, Kan., May Li, 1883.—Dr. Peiro—Sir: The 
oxygen came to hand all right. Thanks for your.prompt- 
ness and courtesy. It is three weeks now since I began 
taking it, and I can report myself very much better. Be- 
fore I began taking the oxygen I was suffering very 
much. I think I must have had a kind of dumb chill; my 
hands and feet were aseold as ice, and then had fever and 
bad headache. The week preceding my taking your oxy- 
gen I raised more blood from my lungs than I had ever 
done before in oné week, and I was feeling very misera- 
ble. I was not able to sit up the day I commenced taking 


‘it. But the second day after I was more comfortable, 


and the next day better still, and grew stronger every. 

day. Ihave had no hemorrhage since I took the oxygen. 
Tam so much betterthan I was and I have no-words to 

express my. gratitude'to God for your oxygen treatment 

Atmy age I ought not to expect to be entirely well, but I 

am 80 thankful to be comfortable. Iam, very gratefully, 

Mrs. SARAH B. SIMPSON. 

From the Chicago Inter Ocean, May 19, 1883. 


gh trial of the PURIFIES 


Industry, says: 
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the vital forces. 


PREPARED BY THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., 213 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS. 
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Bark and Phosphorusin ~ 
a form. For 
, Loss of A: 
tite, Prostration of 
Powers is indispensa- 
BREV.A.1I. HOBE 
After thoros v4 
in stating that I have been 
use. and Pub- 
lic Speakers will find it 
where a Tonicis neces- 
as a reliable remedial 
un- 
Louisville, Oct. 2, 1882. 


IT INTERESTS YOU! 


OFFICE, 83 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


DR. PEIRO has for twenty years devoted spec-” 


ial attention to the treatment of THROAT AND 
LUNG DISEASES. His particular work has been 
largely confined to public speakers and singers, 
and hence he is better acquainted with the pe- 
culiar phases of throat affections that obtain 
among clergymen, lawyers, and vocalists, and 
familiar with the speediest methods for their re- 
lief and cure. 

~ None can better appreciate the vaniaeaty for an 
easy, clear voice, than they, and when a HUSKY 
or PARTIAL LOSS OF VOICE can be restored in 
a few hours, it becomes a source of much inter- 
est and gratification. ~ 

Such a result has very frequently been accom- 
plished. His book on this important subject is 
being issued for free distribution to applicants. 

His intimate knowledge of this class of cases 
enables DR. PEIRO to treat patients at any dis- 
tance, blanks for replies to questions being fur- 
nished on application. .The remedies are sent 
by mail or express as most expedient. 

DR. PEIRO has also established a laboratory 
for the generation of the real 


OXYGEN COMPOUND 


For inhalation in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, HAY[FEVER, BRON- 
CHITIS, CATARRH AND NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


This agent, so pleasant and remarkable in its 
results, is administered at DR. PEIRO’S office, 
under his special care, or sent safely at any dis- 
tance, securely packed, with full directions for 
its use. 

The price for a two month’s supply—Inhaler . 
included—is $12.00, rendering it at once a SAFE, 
ECONOMICAL AND EFFECTIVE treatment. 

Send for his treatise on Oxygen Compound. 

Dr. Peiro will be pleased to receive personal 
calls at his office, > 


838 & 85 EAST MADISON STREET; 
CHICAGO. 


Correspondence cheerfully replied to. 
_ Office hours: 9 to 4 o’clock (except Sunday). 


“Me Save Time is to Liengthen Life.” 


THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE WRITER. 


15,000 in Use by the Leading Business Houses and Professional Men. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Writes Three Times as Fast as Best Penman. © Can be Used at Sight. — 


PERFECT 


Wniting Machine. 


THE MOST POPULAR OF LABOR 
SAVING INSTRUMENTS. 


Simple and — in construction, is quickly understood and becomes an unfailing 


beautiful, and is produced with great rapidity an 


without the fatigue edusequient upon use the 
Send for Titustrated descriptive pamphlet Containing full information. 


E.. REMINGTON & Sons, 
MANUFACTURERS. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS. & BENEDICT, Sole Agents. 
+—Principal Office in the West,— 


H. H. UNZ, Western Manager, 38 E. Madison St., CHICACO. 


assistant. Its Spork 40 is legible 


‘MWever Argue Asin a Success.” 


A. WARD. 
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CHAS. GOSSAGE &'CO., 
‘Ory Gouds and Garpets 


State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 


MAIL ORDERS! 
We desire to offer to purchasers residing at 


‘Read This!—We offer very profitable employment 


to Students and Teachers during vacation. Standard 
works. “Egypt”, Ebers; “Science,for Popular 
and Technical Educators”, Cassell’s Shakespeare, “ Life 
of Christ,” by Canon Farrar, Dore Bible, ‘‘Inferno,” 
“* Milton,” “Bida’s Gospels.” Prof. Harper has our 
“‘Egypt.” Particulars cheerfully given. Call. 


CASSELL, PETTER,; GALPIN & Co., 184 Clark St., Chicago. 


KRAFT, PHOTOGRAPHER 


150 STaTE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Kraft’s LIFE SIZE PORTRAITS in Water Colors, India 
_Ink, &e., are the finest in Chicago. Prices moderate. 
Photographs in every style, in colors or plain 


CHILDREN’S PICTURES A SPECIALTY. 


Andrews’ 


And 


Handsome, and su 
all inventions of 
and at less cost. 


Hebrew Student Advertiser, Morgan Park, Ill. 


FRANK HEINIG, 


Artist in Fine Tailoring, 
198 DEARBON STREET, 
Monroe and Sts. CH ICAGO. 


LOUIS B. SMITH, 


B 
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265 31st St., near Michigan Avenue. 


a distance 
the superior facilities and advan’ of our “MAIL OR- 
DER DEPARTMENT,” assuring them of faithful and 
prompt service. 

Its organization is such that every advantage to be de- 
rived from a personal visit is secured to the customer 
whose wants and preferences are 

Intended to be of practical service its patrons, it 
invites correspondence concerning all wants, however 
small. Catalogues and price-lists being of no permanent 
value, and often misleading to those who read them, we 
prefer to furnish information on application, and will 
send goods subject to approval. damples sent where 
practicable. We thus bring the advantages of our ! 
and rich stock, complete assortment, and more favora 
prices within the reach of those who ORDER BY MAIL. 


National Historical 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


125 State Street, 


“EXCELSIOR” 
o 


STEEL 
PENS 


Leading Nos : 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


N. MATSON & CO., 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


SILVERWARE. 


166, 168, 170 State Street, 
DIAMONDS A SPECIALTY. 


WM. S. DOWNS & CO, 
#+Merchant * Tailors, 


89 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
ALSO DEALERS IN FINE WOOLENS. 


AMATEUR PRINTING PRESSES 
Type, Ink, Furniture, New Year and Christmas Cards, Pieture and 
ADVERTISING CA PDs. 


t 
in heightand angle. For ex A 
1 THE leading gallery of America in Ph phy. 
IN CRAYON Portraits none can excel. Call before ordering. 
: 
' 
_ | STENCIL MATERIALS. DISTRLERY 
— 
iis : 188 Randolph Steast, 
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J. B. HALL & CO., 


Tailors,& Men's Furnishing Goods 


128 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


J. B. Halt. W. Frank. Spencer. 


CHOIR LEADERS, ATTENTION! © 


ANTHEM TREASURES 


By J. M. Stillman, Mas. Doc., and 8. W. Straub. 


“Latest and greatest book of its kind!’ 320 pages, tinted, 
$1.25. 24 PAGE DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE! S, W. 
STRAUB, Pub., Chicago, Ill. New 8. 8. ee Books 
Pages Free. 


ESTABLISHED 1657. 


PF. FREY, 
MEBERGHANT ’PATROR, 


158-22nd STREET, 


Under Central Hall, - CHICAGO. 


THE LONDON AND LIVERPOOL CLOTHING CO. 
MEN’S, BOY’S AND CHILDREN’S 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
Cor. STATE AND 22ND STs. 


ne. STEIN, 
Doren, 
- Importer of Cloth and Cassimeres, 


277 & 279 State St..cor.Van Burea CHICAGO 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the Bride to wear; 
Bring flowers, fresh boxcar o’er the Bier to shed. 


Bridal and Flowers, 
In the neatest styles, on short notice. 


Weddings and parties supplied. Choice plants. Fresh 
Flowers received daily. Gol d Fish, Fish Globes, Etc. 


J. HASKINS, 
Ne. 170 Twenty-Second Street, Chicago, H11. 


LATINE. 


‘[A Monthly Latin Journal for Teacher and Student] 


$2.00 for the school year (including other special 
privileges) or 35 cents per single number. 


The April Latine [E. 8. Shumway, Potsdam, N. Y.] con- 
tains, entirely in Latin’ an ode of Horace turned into 
prose, with questions on the life of Horace; Tennyson’s 
“Deserted House,” in verse; “‘Jesus,-lover of my soul,” 
in yerse; a paraphrase of Chap. xx1. of “Cicero on Old 
Age,” in hexameters; the Roman Calendar for April, and 
Newsof March; tof the dialogue based 
on Livy’s “Horatii and Curfatii;” the continuation of 
Pliny’s “Ghost Story ;” a table of designations of time used 
by Caesar, and of colors, by Ovid, with references; trans- 
lations into the “ Indirect Discourse ” from Comix; Sal. 
lust'and Cicero; extracts from Velleius on Anthony's 
murder of Cicero, from Seneca, Gracchus and Cicero; 
riddles, letters, etc: 


SPRING ISSUES. 


isss. 


Heroes and Heroines of the Church. 

By Rev. A. Ritchie, D. D. Brief and graphic 
sketches of men and women worthy to be known 
and honored by us all, and models for the young. 

Illustrated with ten fine steel plate portraits. 
12mo. 3852 pp. $1.50. - 
Studies of Neglected Texts. | ‘ 

By Rev. C. R. Robinson, D. D. The title 

sts the book; and the author’s name guar- 
that the thoughts are bright, suggestive, 
can clearly and happily expressed. 

12mo. 334 pp. $1.25. “>, 

‘Never Say Die.” 

A frank, hearty, and most Gina's ppeal to 
men to come to Christ and be saved; full of gos- 
pel truth, and commending it in homely words to 
the poorest and lowest. 

16mo. 126 pp. Limp cloth, 35 cts. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
—AND— 


. 158 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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FINE CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS 


Men, Boys, Youths and Children. 


LION CLOTHING HOUSE, 
135, 187 and 189 East Madison Street, West of Clark, 
CHICAGO. 
W.G. MILLER, - - - MANAGER. 
Send for Chart of Fashion and Price List, 


ROBINSON, Photographer, 


Gives Students and Clergymen a discount 
‘of 20 per cent. from regular prices. 


CHICAGO. 


681 W. LAKE STREET, - - 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
‘CLOTHIN G STORE, 


186 & 188 Madison Street and 144 to 148 Clark Street, 
_ CHICAGO. 
HENRY L. HATCH, - MANAGER. 


Goodsj retailed for Cash at Prices, 
oney. cheerfully refunded 1f goods do not ‘suit. 


BULLOCK BROTHERS, 
The largest Retail Dealers in 
FINE 


BOOTS and SHOES 


UNITED STATES. 
Nos. 49, 151 & 15° 
State St., Chicago. 


Standard One-Price 
MERCHANT TAILORING AND 


Clothing Eestblishment, 
198 Clark Street, Chicago, 


THE FAIREST DEALING HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


L. BACHMAN, Proprietor. 
Discount to Students, 


JOSEPH ROCHE, 


Successor to Roche & Neil, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


WEDDING OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 
81 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 
N.B.—A discount of 10 percent. to students of this School 


The Standard Hook En. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


Cor, Dearborn and Monroe Sts. - - - CHICAGO. 


Below is a partial list of the books published, and for 
sale, by us. They are bound in two styles—extra cloth, 
gilt title; and half Russia, gilt title and red edges. The 
Elzevir editions are in brevier type leaded—and the Oc- 
tavo edition is in brevier type, double column, solid. They 
will be sent at the prices named, postpaid. 


, Cloth. Half Rus. 

Schiller’s Thirty Years War 42 Lyd 
Bacon’s Complete Essays 2 oT 
Junius’s Letters 2 57 
Green’s Larger jHistory of the 

People, 5 yols., per vol. 37 47 
The same in one volume, model octayo 8 1.00 

IN PRESS: ~ 

Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles 42 57 


. Carlyle’s French!Revolution, 2 vols., per vol. 42 57 
We have also nearly a full line of the famous low priced 
publications of the late American Book Exchange; includ- 
_ ing their Library of Universal Knowledge. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ICO., 


834 


H. CHADWICK, Manager. 


Who in consequence of over-work-or from other causes 
find themselves suffering from a gradually increasing Brain 
and Nervous exhaustion, and loss of ability to do their best, 
will find, in the re-vitalizing power of Compound Oxygen as 
administered by Dr. Hiatt, of Chicago, the help they need. 
Indeed, Compound Oxygen is now admitted by all the in- 
telligent acquainted with its action, to be the remedy for all 
Lang, Nervous and Chronic Diseases. Taken by inhalation, 


it gives new life to the nerve and organic centres, and ~ 


thus relieves all conditions of lowered vitality. ; 

Says a student of Morgan Park Theological Seminary: 

“T was not able to do half duty in my studies, and had 
no ambition for anything, when I commenced Dr. Hiatt’s 
Compound Oxygen. treatment, about three months ago. 
Now I am up to the full capacity of my natural ability, 
for study or physical labor. A Salt Rheum eruption up- 
on my hands, rendering them very rough, cracked, and 
disagreeable, has entirely disappeared, and the skin is soft 
and natural.” 4 

In addition to his office treatment, Dr. Hiatt has a Home 
Treatment of Compound Oxygen. (To be used by patients 
at home, sent by express.) For information, circulars, 


ete., address A. H. HIATT, M. D., 
Central Music Hall, Chicago 
834 (Special rates to Clergymen.) ~ 
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The Crozer Theol. Seminary, 


UPLAND, PA. 
The next Term begins September 24th, 1883. 
ried G. WEsTon, D. Da. President and Professor of 
and ral Duties. 
Gronae R. Buiss, D. D., Professor of Biblical Interpre- 


JOHN we. "Lona, D. D., Professor of Church History. 
ae H. Jounson, D. D.. Professor of Christian Theol- 


Jans M. STIFLER, D. D., Professor of New Testament 

BARNARD C. Taytor, A. M., _ Assistant Professor of 
Biblical Interpretation. 

ae D. BOARDMAN, D. D., ‘kates on Christian Ethics. 

WAYLAND Hoyt, D. D., Lecturer on the Delivery of Ser- 

mons. 

WILLIAM W. KEEN, M. D., Lecturer ology. 

ROZER Lecturer for 1882-1883. 


LA. € 
Rev. E. G. Roprnson, D. D., LL.D., President of Brown 
University. 


FINE AND MEDIUM CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER. 

A FIT GUARANTEED. 
wEeusonx 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

No. 197 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THOMAS F. CROAK & CO., 


Merchant Zailors, 


No. 101 East RANDOLPH STREET; 


Borden Block. CHICAGO. 


aw 


~~ 


Theo. Institute of 


Six Professors and. an Instructor in Music. 


The study of the Bible is the chief feature of the entire 
Course. The effort is made to bring the several depart 
ments into such relations as shall give both scientific and 
vital unity to the course of instruction. 

The aim of each Professor is to train as well as to teach. 

For tuition, use of furnished rooms and the library, 
there is no charge. A large part of a student’s necessary 
expenses is met by charitable aid. Candidates for admis- 
sion must have had a collegiate training or its equivalent 

The year begins on the second Thursday of September 
and ends on the second Thursday in May, 

For further information respecting charitable aid, &c.. 
address Pror. WM. THOMPSON, 

Hartford, Conn. 


D. LELEWER, 
HATS, FURS. 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
' 202 State Street (corner Adams), CHICAGO. 
eG TRADE DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS. 


“49 
90g, 


NVWANOA 


COLUMBIA AND WILKINSON BICYCLES, 


BAsE-Batts, Bats, Foor- Baus 
LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, 
GYMNASIUM OvTFITSs, Etc.; ETc., 

Send for illustrated Price-list. — 
The John Wilkinson Co., 68 & 70 Wabash Ave.,, 
CHICAGO. 


BEST! HANDSOMEST ! 


LATEST;! CHEAPEST! 


PRICE, CLOTH, PER SET, $25.00 ; 


THE AMERICAN LINIVERSAL 


Complete in 15 Volumes. Elegant Binding. 
FORTY TEOVUSAND DISTINCT TITLES. 
SHEEP, PER SET, $35.00; 


HALF-RUSSIA, PER SET, $40.00. 


To BE ONLY BY SuBSCRIPTION. 


7% and 7S Beekman Street, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT WANTED BY 
Ss. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 
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MEN'S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN'S 
FINK GRhOTPTAING. 


OUR OWN MAKE. 


Quality, the Finest. 


Fit, Periect. 


Prices, the Lowest. 


HARVEY BROS., 


84 anp 86 STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
J.B. CHAMBERS & CO., 
Clark and Madison Sts., CHICAGO. 
Wises in Diamonds, Watches, &c. 
Manufacturers of Jewelry. 
BADGES A SPECIALTY. 


THE ONLY Old Testament 
Vindieated, by Rev. W. A 


Jarrel. Of the book, mt says, “by ‘2 man 
who has the full courage of his opinions and plenty of 
ability to back them up with reasons... e ns a& 
beqgunt and covers the whole groun nd. He is not prolix 
an anythi in the world but dull.” “A book full of 
, Vigorous thought.” —. view. “Will 
find its weaqome place in the conflict.” —Prof. Strong, of 


sive read- 
ing. “Strong, Rocheste r Theol. Sem. Vigor- 


eston, of Crozer 
‘T am struck with the igor of | discus- 
sion and Aine value of its matter,” 


—Pres. f 8. 
Theol. Sem. “Treats his subject, with te od "ability. 


k is commended, gene 
ft prose of different creeds and by the ‘att est and 
~most widely known Theological Professors. No other 


book fills its preacher and layman needs it. 
Though publish tea ge the second edition is 
suse rom the ana A book of well bound in 


in book houses; but send nd to the author, 
reenville Texas, and peg will mail it to So 7. Or, if you 
refer, upon the recei - of or rea ae he will mail you its in- 
ex, circulars, the book, 
with e from a large number of and and 
too numerous and lengthy to be quo’ 


The Theological Book Store, 
_H. B, GARNER, 


(Formerly, Nelson 8. Quiney, Successor to 
SMITH, ENGLIBE & CO.,] 


No. 710 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A large supply of 


Boors, 


American and Foreign, New and Second Hand, hie con- 
stantly in stock. Also a full line of 


HEBREW BIBLES, GRAMMARS, LEXICONS, 
and ‘on 
HEBREW LITERATURE. 
Send 10 Cents for Catalogue. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


. 
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ature....The book ought to be in every Jew’s library.”— aoa 
Rabbi Wyise—Am. Israelite. “I am surprised that you 
 - have been able to find so much excellent material in sup- 1a 
port of its ethics. Your argument is a strong and con- oe aoe 
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PRINTING 


VISITING CARDS. 

PASTORAL CARDS. 
ENVELOPES. 

LETTER HEADS. 
STATEMENTS. 

BILL HEADS. 

CIRCULARS. 

PAMPHLETS. 
‘SERMONS. 1: 
10 SUNDAY SCHOOL CARDS. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CERTIFICATES, ~~ 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CATALOGUES. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CATALOGUES. _ 7 

MINUTES OF PRESBYTERIES AND SYNODS. | | 5 
MINUTES OF CONFERENCES. | 
18 GREEK PRINTING. 
HEBREW PRINTING. 


20 BOOK PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


Tf, in examining this List, you see anything thai you desire printed, or if | 


you wish any work of this kind done, send for estimates to. | 
THE HEBREW BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Morecan Parr. inns. 


WEAR CHICAGO. 
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No number of. THE HEBREW STUDENT i is issued in: July 

or August. 

- Back numbers. of the present volume can be furnished 

at the usual price. . 3 
: This number contains the Table of Contents, and a Gen- 
eral Index of the volume. © 
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The Hebrew Hook Exchange Bulletin 


THE HEBREW BOOK EXCHANGE. 


right kind on any topic is to be found, and how he may 
get it as cheaply as possible. The Hebrew. Book Exchange 
has attempted to assist him in securing these objects in 
‘oo the fleld of Old Testament Literature. It calls attention 
to its three departments established for this purpose, as ‘tt 
proposes: 
(@) To furnish information. 
(2) To supply literature. 
(8) To publish Hebrew and Semitic books. 


I. THE BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


ing directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, the 
Hebrew language, or the cognate languages, This Bu- 


whose judgment the greatest confidence may be placed. 


department of study. 
Il. THE BUREAU OF SALE AND EXCHANGE 


undertakes to supply any such books to any party at a 
low price. Arrangements have been made with the 
leading publishers in-America and abroad, by which at 


directly to any post-office in the United States or Canada. 
All money in payment for books must be forwarded to 
_ The Exchange. From the nature of the case the terms 
must be strictly cash in advance.’ 

Tt will, so far as possible, find sale for any books in this 
department, which are in the possession of private indi- 
viduals. 


ii. THE BUREAU OF PRINTING AND PUB-. 
LICATION. 


do aspecial line of printing in Greek and Hebrew, and at 
no distant day it will be prepared-also to do workin the 
Syriac and Arabic languages. Hence it proposes at once 
to publish a line of works on the Hebrew and kindred 
languages, as well as books of standard worth ‘relating to 
Old Testament history and interpretation. ‘ 


IN GENERAL. 
taking ? 


2 Will you not give it your wrens and substantial 
Support? 


LITERARY NOTES. 


, The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology for February; 1888, contains the 
following items: A paper on Babylonian tablets 
relating to householding, by Theo. G. Pinches, 
also upon the name Ben Hadad., Ther 2 
some. points of. interest in the last, as will De seven 
from the following: The God. Rimmon was 
known by about forty-one different: names or 
words. He was the air-god of the Akkadians, 


: Two things are among the desiderata of the clergyman 
r @ of to-day. ‘Te wants to know where information of the © 


undertakes to answer questions concerning books relat- , 


reau of the Exchange is placed in the hands of men, in. 


the order of The Hebrew Book Exchange, books are mailed :- 


The possession of a large and well-selected outfit of 
printing material enables The Hebrew Book Exchange to ~ 


1. Do you not recognize the value of such an under- * 


the thunder-god of the Syrians and Assyrians. 
In the Akkadian his name was Mer—wind, and - 
was written in the cuneiform in the form of a 
cross—Mer-Mer—repeated four times and 
wise. Another interesting fact is brought out by © 
Mr. Bertin. The orientation of the Assyrians 
was not according to the points of the compass, 
as with the Egyptians, but their square turned © 
from the north to the west—the north side being 
cornerwise, or, in fact, north-west, and the other 
side corresponding—that is the points of the 
Assyrian square were north and south, and not 
the sides. 
Mr. Samuel Birch, the President, also referred 
to the early Egyptian notion that a spirit corres- 


| ponding to the spirit of the dead, was supposed 
They have it in their power, when necessary, to consult — 


specialists in the different subdivisions of this great’ 


to reside in the statues which were deposited in ° 


| the sepulchres, especially those of the V. and VI. 


Dynasty. 


8. E. Cassino & Co. have in preparation the 
handsome work on “The Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians,” by Sir J. Gardner_ 
Wilkinson. The plates are being made from new 
types, and the edition will include all the illus-. 


| trations, colored and otherwise, of the English 


edition. The first of the three volumes will be 
ready in June, the second in es seta and the, 


| last in October. 


‘For the English reader the best available Bi-.. 
ble geography is,” says the S. S. Times, “* Carl 
Ritter’s ‘Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula,’ as translated by-.the: Rev. William . 
L. Gage. It isin four volumes, octavo (Apple- 
ton, $14). Buta very good compendium of infor-' 
mation in this field, and in a wider one also, is. 
Prof. E. P. Barrows’ ‘Sacred Geography and* 
Antiquities’ (American Tract Society, $2). The 
best compact series of maps, with added notes” 
of explanation, is the Rev. Samuel Clark’s ‘ Bible ‘ 
Atlas,’ published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (for sale by E. & J. BL 
Young & Co., $5). 


of the Psalms,. 
the historian Graetz will shortly publish a critical , 
commentary upon that translation, to be issued 
in two octavo volumes. 


Anson D. F.- Randolph & Co. have ae 


“The Jews, a Prediction and Fulfilment, an Ar- 


gument for the Times,” by Rev. S. H. Kellogg, ; 
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‘Tae Hesrew Book 


JUNK Book [usr. 


(Notice that the prices given include Postage.) 


I. BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Smith, Dictionary of the Bible (Am. Ed.) 4 vols. net. .$16.00 
uglishman’s, The, Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance 


of the Old Testament, 3d ed., 2 vols,.............+-+« 15.00 
Wuerst, Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance........... 22.00 
Young, Analytical 2.50 

H. OLD TESTAMENT TEXTS. 
Webrew Bible, $ 2.70 


Gaer and Delitaseh Texts, bound separately, paper; 
Genesis, Job, Isaiah, Minor Prophets, Proverbs, 


Psalms, Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther 55 
Theile’s Texts, bound separately, paper; Genesis, Min- 
Green, Hebrew Chrestomathy ......... 1% 
Bsalms, Hebrew, and 1.00 
Wright, Text of Genesis, various readings and gram- 
matical and critical notes. 1.65 
ws, Vatican text, with historical account of 
Septuagint, 6.00 
Jonah, Wright’s ed. of the Chaldee, Syriac, Hthiopic, 

HH. GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES. 
@esentus, Hebrew Grammar, Mitchell................. $ 2.35 
Davitson, Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation.......... 1.2 
Bickelt, Qutlines of Hebrew Grammar..... 

B., A Practical Hebrew Grammar ....... 

Harper, Elements of Hebrew by an Inductive Method 2. rf 
Ravies Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon (Mitchell)........ 3.20 
— Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon (Robinson)... 5.75 

“ “ (Tregelles). . 
Ruerst, “ “ 4th ed. 8.50 
Warper, Hebrew Vocabularies, 2d ed ................. 125 
@irdtestone; Old Testament Synonyms........,....... 5.00 


Information concerning Texts, Dictionaries, and Gram- 
zaars in the Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Zthiopic, 
Assyrian, etc., furnished on application. 

Iv. COMMENTARIES. 


EXCHANGE BUELETIN. 

W hedon, 6 vols., each................... 188 
Speaker’s, The Commentary, 10 vols., each............ 4.00 
Pulpit, The Commentary, 9 vols., Eng. Ed., each...... 3.50 

Bush, Gen., Ex., Num., Joshua, 1.00 
Spurgeon, Treasury of David, 6 vols., each, .... ...... 2.00 
Alexander, Isaiah, 2 vols ... 5.20 
STANDARD. 
Harman, Introduction to the Holy Scriptures........ $ 3.20 
Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, 2 vols..... 3.60 
Keil, Introduction to the Old Testament, 2 vols....... 5.00 
Angus, Bible Hand 2.40 
Geikie, Hours with the Bible, 5 vols.,each............. 1.20 
I. Creation to the Patriarchs; IT. Moses to the Judg- 
es; III. Samson to Solomon; IV. Rehoboam to Sen- 
nacherib; V. Manasseh to Zedekiah. 
Murray, Origin and Growth of the Psalms............ 1.20 
Rawlinson and Hackett, Historical Illustrations of the 
Stanley, The Church, 3 2.00 
I. Abraham to Samuel; II. Samuel to the Captivity; 
III. Captivity to the Christian Era. 

’ Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, 8 vols., each.... 2.40 
Smith, Student’s Old Testament History.............. 1.15 
Ewald, History of Israel, 5 vols............ peeesggeeuns 23.00 
Rawlinson, The Origin of Nations...................... 80 

“ Ancient History (Manual), net 1.25 
Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, 2 vols............. 2.80 
Lenormant, Manual of Oriental History, 3d ed.,2 vols. 4.50 
Rawlinson, History of Ancient Egypt, 2 vols.......... 5.25 

~ The Five Great Monarchies; Chaldea, As- 
syria, Babylon, Media, and Persia, 8 vols............ 8.00 
Sharpé, History of Egypt to A. D. 640, 6th ed. 2 vols.. 3.50 
Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus....................5 2.40 
Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces.................. .... 1.75 
Layard, Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon./...... 3.20 
Smith (Geo.), Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. 3.20 
o “Chaldean Account of Genesis (New ed). 2.40 
Cory, Ancient Fragments of Phoenician, Carthagin- 
ian, Babylonian, Egyptian,, and other authors...... 3.25 
Conder, A Hand-book to the Bible, a guide to the 
study of the Holy Scripture derived from Ancient 
onuments and Modern Explorations............. . 140 
VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Curtiss (8. I., Jr.), The Levitical Priests........ LB 
Godet, Biblical Studies on the Old Testament......... L% 
Gibson, The Mosaic Era........... 120 
‘Allen, Hebrew Men and Times (New ed.)............... 1.20 - 
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Welk and Delitzsch, 29 vols., CaCh 2.40) 
be 


y, Alleged Discrepancies of the Mille 
peace From Egypt to Palestine...:................. 
Brugsch-Bey, History of Egypt under the Pharaohs 10.80 
Ancient History from the Monuments; Egypt, Assy- 


ria, Persia, Babylonia. Each one vol. Each....... 80 
Manley, Sinai and 2.00 
MeCurdy, Aryo-Semitic 1.60 

Vil. NEW BOOKS, 
Stebbins, A Study of the Pentateuch.................. $ 1.00 
Watts, The Newer Criticism.... .... 1.80 
Delitzsch, The Messianic Prophecies....... ....-....- 2.00 
Green, Moses and the Prophets. Paper, 50c.......... 1.20 
Elliott and Harsha, Biblical Hermeneutics............. 1.20 


Kuenen, National Religions and Universal Religions. 1.29 
Delitzsch, Old Testament History of Redemption... 


Smith (W. Robertson), The Old Testament in the Jew. 
Faiths of the World,—St. Giles Lectures.............. 1.20 


Wordsworth, The One Religion (Bampton Lect)....... 2.90 


Kinns, Harmony of the Bible with Science ........... 2.40 
Palmer, Home Life in Bible.... 2.90. 
Lenormant, The Beginnings of History................ 2.00 
Cross, Introductory Hints to English Readers of the 
Rawlinson (Canon G.), The Religions of the Ancient 


PUBLICA TIONS 


THE HEBREW BOOK EXCHANCE. 


HEBREW VOCABULARIES, second edition, 8vo, pp. 128. 

Price $1.25. 

There are in Hebrew about one thousand words which 
occur over twenty-five times. In the “ Hebrew Vocabu- 
laries” these words are arranged in lists: 

1. Verbs occurring (1) 500—5000, (2) 300—500, (3) 200—300 
(4) 100—200, (5) 50—100, (6) 25—50 times. 

Il. Nouns occurring (1) 500-5000, (2) 300—500, (3) 200—300, 
(4) 100—200, (5) 50—100, (6) 25—50. 

classes: (1) Perfect Verbs, (2) Pe Guttural, (3) Ayin Guttur- 
al, (4) Lamedh Guttural, (5) Pe Nun, etc., etc. 
Nouns arranged according to their signification as 
relating to (1) the Celestial World, (2) Fire, weather, etc., (3) 
Divisions of Time, (4) Divisions of Water, etc., etc, 

V. Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

Vi. English words with their most common Hebrew Equiv- 
alents: (1) Nouns—one hundred, (2) Verbs—one hundred. 


“An excellent, valuable book, showing colossal indus 
try.” —Dr.Friedrich Delitasch, Leipzig, Germany. 


~The “Hebrew Vocabularies" is used as a text-book in sev- 
eral of the largest Theological Seminaries of the country, 
at Aviburn, Oberlin, Congregational (Chicago), Bangor, 
Louisville and Newton Theological Seminarvs. 


Address 


ELEMENTS OF HEBREW, BY AN INDUCTIVE METHOD. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. pp. RL 
Price, $2.00. 

“The method pursued is the so-called Inductive, ‘The 
first four chapters of Genesis form the basis, and 2 thor- 
ough knowledge of these chapters is presupposed on the 
part of all who undertake to study it, When these chap- 
ters fail to produce examples of a given principle, words 
are taken from other portions of the Old Testament, and 
in most cases the book, chapter and verse are indicated. 
Additional material is furnished by the various Paradigms 
and the forms taken from them. The principle underly 
ing the whole method is this: So far as possible let the stu- 
dent master facts before principles; let no principle be pre- 
sented for his consideration until he has had several illustra- 
tions of that principle.” 

A HEBREW MANUAL, now ready. Price, $1.00. 

This manual contains (1) The Hebrew text of Genesis I— 
VI, together with (2) a literal translation of Genesis I—IV; 
(3) a vocabulary of the words occurring in Genesis I— 
VI; I—VI unpointed, etc., etc. 


THE HEBREW BOOK EXCHANGE, 


MORGAN PARK (near Chicago), ILL. 
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THE HEBREW BooK EXCHANGE BULLETIN. 


| ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER! 


+STUDY+OF: THR + PRNTATAUGH,: 
For POPULAR READING. 
By RUFUS F. ip. 


This book, though scarcely a year old, has met with wide-spread and deserved asians Schol- ’ 
arly, simple, keen, bracing and rational but not rationalistic, it is within the means and worthy the » 


perusal of every clergyman. 


RETAIL PRICE, #1.25. 
The Hebrew Book Exchange will supply all orders for 90 cents, post-paid. 


One of the best, if not the best antidote to Robertson Smith’s “Old Testament in the Jewish | 
Church in the possession of the English-speaking public.—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


STEBBINS’ STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH and THE HEBREW STUDENT, ONE YEAR, FOR $1.75 


THIS OFFER IS OPEN, 


1. To those who desiré to become subscribers to Tous HEBREW STUDENT. 
2. To old subscribers whio desire to*renew their subscriptions for another year. 
: 8. To any old subscribers who will obtain one new subscription. 


Address THE HEBREW BOOK EXCHANGE, ‘Mor@an Park (near Chicago), ILL. 


mucliin ft to interest and instruct. 


KIND WORDS | ME [Prof.] NATHAN E. Woop, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


I find much, that is of interest and value in the HE- ||. I have read carefully THE HEBREW STUDENT since its © 
BREW Sropent, and have recommended it to my classes. first issue, and take pleasure in commending it to all 
i [Prof.] E.C. | students of the Old Testament. I know no work in the 
{ ‘English language which supplies its place. The attacks 
It has given me great pleasure to see how much you are ‘upon the integrity of the Old Testament are to be met 
doing in Chicago toi the interest in Hebrew study. ‘chiefly by an accurate knowiedge of the original text, and 
Thave taken the HEBREW STUDENT, and think itso well | by an equal knowledge of the literature connected with 
adapted to the wants of students that I hope it may have \the text. In my opinion the HEBREW STUDENT will prove 
a wider circulation. ree I. PACKARD. © ‘to be a great aid in both directions. 
. (Prof.] S. SrzaRNs, Newton Centre, Mass. 
I can the HEBREW STUDENT most fully. 
on with i 
neem renee pages a THE CRITIC. Who can help sounding the praises of this. 
number of articles, any one of which is worth many times | ®4mirable literary production? The Critic isa New York 
te iption price. I should think it would be ex publication devoted to literature, art, and the drama. Its 
tremely valuable to almost any one interested in the tudy criticisms so far as we have observed them are absolutely 


Test [Prof.] B.€. unconventional, which is saying much in these days. If 
of the 04 — , ' The Critic were to be criticised, it would be on the ground 
that in trying to avoid showing a partiality towards the 
‘clergy, it seems to take a little’ pleasure in antagonizing 


WaSsHInaron, D. C., —v te. ‘them, ‘But its reviews of current literature are in every 
Asasubscriber to THE HEBREW STUDENT, and the inter | '..,ect most valuable and desirable for the minister. 


ested reader of the successive numbers, it gives me pleas- ‘Address: 30 LaFayette Place, New York. 
ure to commend it to the attention of earnest students, eas oe 
and also pastors who wish to add to their knowledge of Tue HEBREW StuDENT has the privilege of exchanging . 
Hebrew and of the literature which bears upon the im- || with six Jewish journals. These are, The American He- 
portant controversies now waging respecting the Penta- brew, The American, Israelite, The Jewish. Messenger, The 
teuch and other portiohs of the Old Testament. It de-"| Jowisn Record, The Hebrew, and The Hebrew Standard. Of 
serves a grand success! these the two first named are atthe head in critical and 
Wa. W. Parton, President. literary worth. They are all among our most valued ex- 
rf? changes and have been most favorably disposed towards 
BANGOR THEOL. SEMINARY, Tue StuDENT from its inception. The Old Testament 
I { BanGonr, ME., Feb. 10, 1883. | from the Jewish point of view assumes new aspects, 

I take pleasure in recommending THE HEBREW STUDENT | which often serve to broaden and stimulate the current 
to every one interested in Old Testament studies. I find | Christian conceptions. Some of these Journals are open 
it suggestive and very helpful for my own study. It | to the charge of flippancy in dealing with matters of 
seems to me that the present is a critical time, that this | grave import, and sometimes are apt to assume a carping 
magazine is needed by all American students of the He- | and'quarrelsome tone. The fiction they furnish to their 
brew Scriptures, and that there is nothing which can take | readers is not of a high order. Yet taken as a whole they 
itsplace.j } F. B, DENIO,’ have much that is valuable and instructive as well to 

Prof. O. T. Language and Literature. | Christian as to Jewish minds. 


HOWARD Univexsiry, 
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HEBREW SUMMER SCHOOL, 


THIRD ANNUAL SESSION--JULY 2d-30th, 
{Send for a descriptive pamphlet containing full information.) 


Clasves.—The. School of 1863 will have the following 


@ for beginners; within the time specifiéd, 
it masters the El ts of the language, and acqlires a 


vocabulary of 200 words, and is thus enabled to read with’ | 


ease the historical portions of the Old Testament. 

(2). Intermediate, for those who wish to review from the 
beginning. ‘Word and verse-memorizing, grammatical 
drill and critical translation. constitute the chief work of 
the class. 


(8) Progressive, for those who wish to.go more into. the - 


minutiae of Hebrew Grammar, and for the exegetical 
study of the Book of Jonah. 


(4) Advanceil, for the critical study of Hebrew Syntax, 


and for the exegetical study of the Book of Jonah. 
2. Extempore Translation.—Each class will read Hebrew 


extempore, under the direction of an instructor two. hours - 


day. 
Special followime special Classes will be 
@) For translation of Englich into- Hebrew. 
@) For conversation in Hebrew. ; 
‘8) For the study of Chaldee. 
{4 For the study of. Syriac. 


©) For. the study of Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew 


Grammar. 

4, Recitation.—Each of the four regular Classes will 
make two recitations a day (one on Saturday), the special 
lasses, one Teoitation a day Saturday. ‘Tho exe- 


getical work of the Progressive and Advanced Classes will 
be the same. 

5. Lectures.—There will be delivered each day (except 
Saturday) at 4 Py M., lecture ou topics relating to Old 
‘Testament study. Among others we are permitted to an- 
nounce as lecturers, Prof, William Henry Green, D. D., of 
Prin¢eton; Prof, Howard Osgood, D. D.,of Rochester; Dr. 
Henry Gersoni, of Chicago, and Rabbi B. Felsenthal, of” 
Chicago. A full list of lecturers, withthe subjects of their 
lectures, will be announced shortly. -: 

6. Features.—The features of the school are _ 

The use of the Inductive Method in imparting gram: 
matical instruction. 

(2). The particular attention paid to translating at sight, 
and 

(3) The importance: attached to the memorizing of the 
most frequently occurring words, 

7. Location.—The School holds its sessions at Morgan 
Park, eight miles south of Chicago onthe C.R.1.& PRR... - 
Special commutation tickets to Chicago and return, are — 
issued to the members of the School. 

8. Time.—The Session of 1883 will begin Saly 2nd, 10 
A, M., and.continue to July 30th, 5 P.M. 

‘Expenses.—The whole expense, exclusive of washing, 
books and lights, will be twenty dollars for the four 
weeks, of which fwe dollars must be paid when the room is 
engaged, "This includes room (furnished), boarding and 
incidental fee, 

10. Tuition: fee.—No tuition-fee 


Neprew CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


{Sena for a descriptive pamphiet containing full information as to the amount and character of the work each cotiree.) 


J. For Whom?—For ministers, and others who desire to 
study Hebrew, whether as beginners, or as more advanc- 
ed students. The work is arranged to meet the wants of 
busy men, to save thei time, and, so far as it is wise, labor 
in the prosecution of the study. 

2. The Plan.—A printed lesson-paper is:maitled to the 
student each week. ‘This lesson-paper assigns the tasks 
which are to be performed, furnishes assistance and: sug- 
gestions, and contains questions on the lesson, thus guid- 
ing. the work of the student as though he were in the 
recitation-room. Every week the student mails to the In- 
etructor a recitation-paper, on which. he has written out. 
(1) the tasks. assigned in the printed lesson; (2) the answers 
to such questions as may be asked therein, and (8) any 
questions or difficulties which may have o€curred to him 
in the study of the: lesson. 
promptly returned with the errors in if corrected, and 
with such suggestions as it may be thought best to: offer. 
In this: manner each lesson in the course. is: studied ang 
the results of the study submitted to the Instructor fo 
correction, criticism, and suggestion. It cannot. be doubt- 
ed that the profit to be derived from such work is second 
only to. that which is received from actual contaet with 
the living teacher. 

8, Present Status of the School.—-Though organized 
but for two years, the School has over 500 members, in- 
cluding ministers, laymen, and ladies of every evangelical 
denomination, in almost every State, and in many coun- 
tries. There is evcry-reason to believe that within twelve 
the number will reach 1,000, This, in itself, is a 


all communications to the Prineipal,.. 


This. recitation-paper. 


sufficient guarantee of the work which is being accom- 
plished, 
4, Courses.—There are distinet and Courses 


~ of 49: weekly lessons each: 


(1) The Elementcry, for. dunes who have never: studied 
Hebrew. 

(2) The Intermediate, for: those who have done some 
work in the langua,e, but desire to review. the pencer 
from the beginning. © 

(8) The Progressive, for the more advanced study. of He- 
brew’ grammar, and for. the critical. translation of ‘the 
Book of Exodus. 

(4) ‘The Advanced, for the critical study of Hebrew. syn- 
tax, theexamination of Hebrew synonyms and the exeget- 
ical study. of Isaiah X£.—LXVI. [This Course will prob- 
ably include sixty lessons and igs not ‘begin until Jan. 
1, 1884,}" 

5. Books.—Members of The Course ‘use 
Harper's Elements of Hebrew, by an Inductive Method, ($2), 
2, Ilarper’s Hebrew Vocabularies, ($1.25), 3, Harper's He- 
brow Manual, ($1). Members of The Intermediate Course 
need Nos, 1 and 2 (but not 3), and in addition 4, A Hebrew 
Bible ($2.2), and 5,.A Hebrew Lexicon ($3.20). Members 
of. TR nocd Nos. 1,2, 4,5, and 6, elther 
Green's or Gesenius’ (Mitchell’s Davies’) Hebrew Gram- 
mar ($2.35.) 

6. In General.—()) tuition-fee is $10.00 per year 


‘payable semi-annually. (2) Members will be received at— 


any time, (8) When it is necessary members may receive. 
in two weeks instead Of one-cach week. . - 


WILLIAM R: ITARPER, Park (near Chicago), Int. 
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Fashion Book and samples sent.upott request. 

People who believe we sell the-best goods aty 

the most reasonable prices will fare better. than. 
those who dont. 


CHICAGO, TEA, 


and SILVERSMITES. 


Trade Rates to Ministers and Churches, 


@ 


HANT 


FRANK REED, Manager. 
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CILES BRO. & CO., 


DIAMOND MER 


Fine Watches a Specialty. 
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